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A  REVIEW  OF 

"Michigan  as  a  Province,  Territory, 

and  State." 

Michigan  as  a  Province,  Territory  and  State,  the  Twenty-Sixth 

Member  of  the  Federal  Union.     By  Henry  M.  Utley, 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  Advisory  Editor  Clarence 

M.  Burton.  In  fourvolumes.  Publish- 

ingSociety  of  Michigan.  1906. 


I  have  been  asked  to  review  this 
work,  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  State.  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  I  undertake 
the  task.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
expressing  opinions  of  a  work  of 
which  even  in  charity  so  little  of 
praise    can    be    spoken. 

This  history  is  in  four  volumes.  The 
first  and  fourth,  by  Henry  M.  Utley, 
of  Detroit,  cover,  respectively,  the 
exploration  and  provincial  periods 
down  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1796,  and  the  modern  period 
from  the  close  of  the  war  to  the 
present  time.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  are  by  General  Byron  M. 
Cutcheon  and  deal  with  the  terri- 
torial and  statehood  periods  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  four  volumes,  in  rich  red  bind- 
ing, make  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  shelf.  The  generous  margins 
and  large  type  make  the  pages  at- 
tractive. Beyond  this  I  can  find  lit- 
tle to  commend,  even  in  words  of 
faint  praise. 

We  have  long  been  looking  and 
hoping  for  a  carefully  written,  com- 
prehensive history  of  Michigan,  one 
that  would  represent  a  thoughtful 
condensation    of    all    that    has    been 


written,  with  intelligent  comment, 
philosophic  review,  and  with  the  aii- 
thorities  cited;  one  that  would  mean 
the  earnest  work  of  a  man  in  love 
with  his  subject  and  who,  if  he  lacked 
genius,  would  at  least  have  industry 
in  the  collection  and  classification  of 
his  materials.  We  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  the  names  given  in  the 
prospectus  that  this  history  would 
fulfill  some  of  our  hopes.  But  this 
work  is  carelessly  written,  superficial, 
repetitious  and  hopelessly  dull.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  study  or  thought 
or  research.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
most  commonplace  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  the  authorities  cited  are 
limited  in  number,  those  easiest  to 
procure  and  the  nearest  at  hand.  No 
skill  is  shown  in  the  composition  and 
the  sense  of  historic  proportion 
which  discriminates  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  inconsequential  is  ab- 
sent. Even  the  dignity  of  language 
which  we  look  for  in  history  is  want- 
ing, such  expressions  occurring  as 
"gave  them  a  bad  scare,"  "made  him- 
self scarce,"  "pretty  thoroughly," 
"rather  dull",  and  "cut  no  great  fig- 
ure." In  certain  classes  of  literature 
such  phrases  will  not  be  seriously 
criticised,  but  their  place  is  not  in 
history.      The    work      is      embellished 


with  miineroiis  illustrations,  and 
these  illustrations  are  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  text.  They  are  re- 
productions from  other  works  and  in 
no  instance  is  credit  given.  Five 
maps  are  reproduced  and  were  chos- 
en with  little  regard  for  their  appro- 
priateness. The  publishers  apparent- 
ly had  an  impression  that  a  few  maps 
ought  to  be  given  in  a  work  of  this 
character  and  at  random  picked  out 
as  many  as  seemed  to  be  necessary 
and  threw  them  in.  The  proof  read- 
ing is  wretched.  As  a  whole  T  can 
not  better  describe  this  work  than 
as  a  "pot  boiler."  It  is  not  a  credit 
to  the  literature  of  the  State.  Its  place 
is  by  the  side  of  the  history  of  the 
Chicago  fire  issued  while  the  embers 
were  still  smoking  or  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  before  the 
tremors  had  ceased. 

Taking  up  the  first  volume  of  this 
history,  the  volume  that  deals  with 
the  exploration  and  provincial  pe- 
riods, we  find  at  the  very  outset  an 
example  of  the  carelessness  which 
characterizes  the  whole  work.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"In  1508  two  ships  were  fitted  out, 
one  commanded  by  Thomas  Aubert 
and  the  other  by  Jean  Verazzano, 
which  sailed  from  Dieppe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  in  the  same 
year  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
because  they  began  to  ascend  the  riv- 
er on  that  saint's  day,  August  10.  * 
*  *  *  *  Fortunately  for  France 
Verazzano  was  sent  a  second  time  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  toward  the 
West  *  *  *  *  aj^j  spent  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1524  ex- 
ploring practically  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  Flori- 
da to  Maine.  *  *  In  1526  he  set 
forth  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  his 
third  voyage,  from  which  he  never 
returned,  having  been  murdered  by 
cannibals    after    landing    with    a    few 


of    his    men    to    confer    with    the    sav- 
ages." 

The  statement  that  Aubert  and 
Verazzano  discovered  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  based  on  a  book  published 
in  1785,  a  century  and  three-fourth-; 
after  the  voyage  is  said  to  have  been 
made.  John  Fiske,  in  "The  Dutch 
and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America," 
and  Justin  Winsor,  in  "Cartier  to 
Frontenac,"  both  pronounce  it  a 
legend  of  Dieppe  rather  than  a  fact 
substantiated  by  documents  or  even 
circumstantially  probable.  Follow- 
ing the  voyage  of  the  Cabots  in  1497 
and  1498  fisihermen  of  France,  Portu- 
gal, Spain  and  England  made  fre- 
quent voyages  to  the  Newfound- 
land waters  for  cod  and  halibut.  That 
some  of  them  may  have  penetrated 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  is  quite  possi- 
ble, but  such  explorations  were  not 
made  a  matter  of  record  nor  was  the 
world  made  wiser  thereby.  The  real 
discovery  was  by  Cartier,  who  explor- 
ed the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  in  1537 
And  a  j^ear  later,  on  his  second  voy- 
age, he  sailed  up  the  river  to  Quebec. 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  be- 
fore returning  he  passed  up  as  far 
as  Montreal. 

How  Verazzano's  second  voyage  in 
1523,  seventeen  years  after  his  first, 
was  "fortunate"  for  France  does  not 
appear.  His  explorations  were  from 
the  present  North  Carolina  coast  to 
some  point  ofif  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  along  that  entire  coast  not  a 
single  French  colony  was  ever  estab- 
lished or  even  attempted.  His  career 
ended  with  his  third  voyage,  as  stat- 
ed, but  according  to  Fiske  he  did 
not  adorn  a  cannibalistic  banquet,  but 
was  captured  by  the  Spanish,  taken 
to   Cadiz   and   there  hung  as   a   pirate 

A  history  of  the  exploration  period 
in  the  region  in  America  once  ruled 
over  by  France  is  giving  mere  re- 
sults without  the  motives,  purposes 
and   policies   back   of  them   unless   we 


have  at  least  a  brief  view  of  the  scene  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  so  ably 
French  court.  It  was  from  Versailles  described  by  Winsor  in  an  address 
that  the  orders  came  which  sent  out  at  the  Michigan  University,  when 
exploring  expeditions,  which  made  Saint  Lusson  raised  the  French  flag 
men  come  and  go,  which  regulated  and  claimed  all  this  region  for  the 
traffic  and  furnished  the  impetus  for  French  King,  is  passed  with  a  mere 
all  that  was  done.  The  activities  of  mention.  La  Salle,  another  great  fig- 
the  church  had  the  royal  sanction  and  are  in  French  American  history,  is 
support.  Wars  were  declared  and  given  less  than  a  chapter.  Tonty, 
peace  treaties  made  as  the  will  of  the  Joliet,  du  Lhut,  Dollier  and  Lahon- 
court  directed,  and  the  same  author-  tan  are  little  more  than  named,  and 
ity  determined  the  relations  of  the  as  for  Hennipin,  Radisson  and  other 
French  with  the  English  and  the  history  makers,  we  would  never  know 
Spanish.  We  would  scarcely  know  they  lived.  Cadillac  is  more  ade- 
from  reading  the  history  before  us  quately  dealt  with  in  the  history  of 
that  such  a  country  as  France  ever  the  founding  of  Detroit,  and  the  sus- 
existed,  and  it  is  almost  equally  si-  picion  may  be  justified  that  it  was 
lent  as  to  affairs  at  Montreal  and  because  information  concerning  him 
Quebec.  was  easily  procured. 

The  history  of  this  Western  couii-  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  Jesuit 
try  is  essentially  a  history  of  individ-  missionaries,  and  two  of  the  eleven 
uals,  of  explorers,  of  missionaries,  of  pages  devoted  to  a  blood  curdling  de- 
traders.  The  country  was  a  wilder-  scription  of  the  torture  of  Father 
ness.  Its  people  were  savages.  Of  Jogues,  which  occurred  not  on  Mich- 
the  country  and  its  people  there  was  igan  soil,  nor  even  within  French  jur- 
little  to  tell.  But  what  romantic  in-  isdiction,  but  in  what  is  now  New 
terest  attaches  to  the  bold  adventur-  York,  and  by  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
ers  who  for  peltries  or  to  save  souls  The  exploration  period  proper  and 
pushed  their  way  into  the  unknown,  the  adventures,  sacrifices  and  achieve- 
braving  untold  dangers,  suffering  in-  ments  of  the  heroes  of  that  time 
numerable  hardships  and,  returning,  are  covered  in  a  total  of  eighty-one 
gave  to  the  world  authentic  informa-  pages.  And  then  we  have  a  chapter 
tion  of  the  vast  interior  regions  vis-  on  the  Indians,  from  which  it  is 
ited!  These  dauntless  pioneers  of  learned  that  the  Iroquois  had  "a  cer- 
trade  and  church  established  stations  tain  bearing  of  personal  pride  and 
rind  missions,  described  resources  and  self  reliance"  and  "a  spirit  which  nev- 
the  people,  made  maps  and  gave  er  quailed  in  the  face  of  danger."  We 
names  which  cling  to  our  geography  are  further  informed  that  "his  in- 
to this  day.  The  lives  of  these  men,  stincts  were  those  of  the  genuine  sav- 
priest  and  trader  alike,  are  epics  age.  In  small  or  large  parties  they 
as  thrilling  as  will  be  found  in  ro-  invaded  the  country  of  the  Hurons, 
mance  or  legend.  And  how  does  our  scalping  squaws  in  the  cornfields, 
historian    deal    with    them?  tomahawking     the      sleeping     inhabi- 

^     ,.          .                         cr.             I-  tants  and  burning  the   wigwams."  All 

Cartier      is      given        fifteen      lines,  .      ,  .   ,            ,  ,  f       ,    .,,.'=      .              , 

r,   ,          ,                     ,       ,                        I,  of  which  would  be  thrilling  in   a  tale 

Roberval       two      short      paragraphs,  ,        „                      .           -kt-  ,     /-     . 

^,          1   ■        u      ^  .                      ivT-     11   ^  by    Cooper    or    in    a    Nick    Carter    ro- 

Champlain  about  two  pages,  Nicollet  ,               ,  ,               ,,    ,                 , 

,,          J      All                 J      -M!  mance,    but   could    as    well    be    spared 

a    page,    Menard,    Allouz    and      Mar-  .          ,'.                .,..,. 

..      ^1             r  .1              i     ,.  -1  •        c  '"   a   history   of   Michigan, 

quette,  three  of  the  most  striking  hg-  -^ 

ures  in   Northwestern  history,  a   total        We    are    given     a    chapter    on    the 

of      nine      pages.      The      picturesque     fur  industry  and  its  importance,  from 


which    we    gain    the    important    infor-  tury    it    was    the    only    route    to    the 

mation    that    "The    animals    of    North  Northwest    that    the      French      knew. 

America   produced  .the    finest    furs    in  Nicollet  penetrated  to  the  Saulte  and 

the      world.      The      climate        of      the  visited    Mackinaw   and    Green    Bay    in 

northernmost     sections     was     adapted  1634;    Lake    Michigan    had    been    ex- 

to    the    growth    and    development      of  plored    and    Lake     Superior    mapped 

these  animals  under  the   most  perfect  before    Joliet    made    his    first   passage 

conditions.      The    beaver,    silver    iox,  of    the    Detroit    River,    coming    down 

red    fox,    wolverine,    fisher,    mink,    ot-  in  1669  and  Dollier  going  up  in   1670. 

ter,  lynx,  black  bear,  wolf  and  others  It    might    have   been    added    also    that 

were    found    in   vast    numbers.      Their  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  for  many 

skins    had   ready   sale    in    all    the    con-  years  made  the  Lake  Erie  route  dan- 

tcrs  of  wealth  and   fashion  the   world  gerous  to  the  French,  while  the  Otta- 

over.       They     were    used     for     muffs,  wa   River  route   was  through   friendly 

boas,  capes,  robes,  trimming,  etc.,  and  country.      The    river    route    was    oun 

many   a   noble   princess   was   proud   to  used    long    after    the     discovery    and 

adorn    her   person    with    furs    brought  opening   of   the    lake    route,    not    only 

over    seas    from    the    far    interior    of  because   it   was   more    than   200   miles 

America."  This  is  interesting  as  light  shorter,     but     also     because     of     the 

reading,    but    how    much    more    satis-  frail      canoes      employed      in    the    fur 

factory    it    would    have   been    had    our  traffic    it    was    safer    than    attempting 

historian    devoted    a    little    honest    re-  the   passage   of   the   lakes, 
search   to  the  policies  of  the   Govern-        In    the    chapter    on    "First    French 

ment    in    attempting    to    regulate    the  Attempts  at  Colonization"  it  is  stated 

traffic,   to   the    fur   trading   companies,  that    "The    Indians    were      none      too 

their    methods,    their      rivalries      and  friendly,  especially  the   Iroquois,  who 

what  became  of  them.  cherished    a    deadly    feud    against    all 

We    are    informed    that    "the     sav-  outside      barbarians."    The      Iroquois 

ages  had  no  appreciation  of  the  value  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 

of    the    skins    which    they      bartered,  the    Dutch    and    afterward    with     the 

They  gladly   exchanged   them   for  the  English,    but    they    hated    the    French 

glittering  trinkets  which  they  thought  vvith    a    deadly    hate,    and    this    dated 

of    enormous    worth.      Thus    the    In-  from    Champlain    in    1609   joining    the 

dian    was    cheated    outrageously,      al-  Hurons    and    Algonquins    in    a      raid 

though    he    believed    himself    getting  against   them.      This   feud    was   of   far 

the  better  of  the  bargain."  This  would  reaching      consequences.        Had      the 

be   edifying   in   a  juvenile   publication,  Iroquois  been  allied   with   the   French 

but    it    loses    sight    of    the    adult    fact  and  joined   them   against  the   English 

that   values    are   fixed   by   the   relative  in    the    French    and    Indian    war    the 

scarcity    or    abundance    of    the    com-  history    of    this    country    might    have 

moditj^    exchanged.  been  far  different.     New  York   might 

We    are    informed    that    "the    route  '''^^6    become   a    French   province   and 

of    travel    between     Quebec    and    the  the    union    of    the    colonies    impossi- 

West    was    by    way    of    the     Ottawa  ^le. 

River.      A    glance    at    th.e    map    will        The    French-    and    English    motives 

show  that   this  was   the   shortest  pos-  and  methods  of  colonization  are  con- 

sible    distance"    and    "possessed    sev-  trasted   and   nearly   every   explanation 

eral   advantages."  It  might  have  been  but  the   right  one  is  given  as  to  why 

added  in  the  interest   of  intelligibility  one    failed    and    the    other    succeeded 

that   for  more   than   a   third   of  a   cen-  The  real  explanation  is  that  the  Eng- 


lish    had    the    genius    for    colonization  French  began  the  onslaught  by  shoot- 

and   the    French    lacked    it;    the    Eng-  ing    and    yelling    in    the    most    blood 

lish  had  the  capacity  and  training  for  curdling  fasihion." 

self  government,  while  the  French  a  shorter  and  more  intelligible 
had  it  not.  The  English  brought  statement  would  have  been  that  the 
their  institutions  with  them,  and  soon  French  and  Indians  laid  in  an  am- 
became  self  supporting  and  to  a  large  i^^sh  for  the  British  at  the  ford  of 
degree  self  governing,  while  the  the  Monongahela.  The  blood  cur- 
PVench  were  kept  in  leading  strings  dii^g  y^Hs  might  well  have  been  left 
to  the  home  government.  The  Eng-  ^q  ^he  reader's  imagination.  As  for 
lish  colonies  were  given  a  chance  and  the  superiority  in  numbers,  accord- 
prospered,  while  the  French  were  j^g  to  Parkman  in  "Montcalm  and 
coddled  to  death  with  regulations,  re-  vVolfe,"  and  Wisnor  in  "The  Missis- 
strictions  and  monopolies.  sippi    Basin,"    Braddock      had      about 

Describing  the  French  settlements  2,200  men  in  his  command,  of  whom 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Detroit  we  eighty-six  officers  and  1,373  men 
are  informed  in  three  different  places  were  engaged.  The  French  force  at 
that  the  farms  were  laid  out  in  nar-  Ft.  Duquesne  was  a  few  companies 
row  tracts,  "each  with  a  frontage  on  of  regulars,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  river  and  extending  back  a  con-  Canadians  and  about  800  Indians, 
siderable  distance,"  and  that  the  ad-  while  the  force  actually  engaged  in 
vantage  of  this  was  that  "it  brought  the  ambuscade  was  thirty-six  French 
the  dwellings  near  together  for  social  officers  and  cadets,  seventy-two  reg- 
and  neighborly  convenience  and  was  ulars,  146  Canadians  and  637  Indians, 
an  aid  in  self  defense  against  maraud-  a  total  of  about  900.  The  British 
ing  savages."  The  land  was  laid  out  losses,  according  to  Porterman,  were 
as  described,  but  the  arrangement  sixty-three  officers  and  914  men;  of 
was  the  worst  possible  for  social  the  French  sixteen  killed  and  wound- 
purposes  or  defense.  It  was  adopted  ed  and  an  unknown  number  of  In- 
because  the  settlers  wanted  a  water  dians.  This  may  not  be  important 
front  for  transportation  purposes,  by  in  a  history  of  Michigan,  but  if  it  is 
boat  in  summer,  on  the  ice  in  win-  to  be  given  at  all  it  ought  to  have 
ter.  It  was  cheaper  and  easier  than  been  given  correctly.  And  it  would 
building   roads.  have    made   as   good   a    story. 

But,  for    brevity's  sake,  let   us   skip  About    thirty    pages    are    given    to 

a  few     pages.     Instead    of     following  the   French  and  Indian  war,  with  ac- 

the   history   in    detail    let   us   pick   out  counts  of  campaigns  and  battles  with 

some  of  the  unique  passages.  their   scenes   laid    in    the    East.     This 

Describing    Braddock's      defeat     by  war    was    important    to    Michigan    in 

the    French    and    Indians    our    history  its    results,    as    marking    the    downfall 

states    that    the    French    at    Ft.      Du-  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 

quesne    "did    not    wait    for    the    Eng-  Lawrence  and  in  the  Northwest,  but 

lish    to    attack    the    fort,    but    relying  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile   the   giving 

upon    their    superior    numbers    sallied  of  so  much  space  to  its  details  when 

forth    to    anticipate    the    attack.    They  other   matters     relating     directly     to 

came  upon  the   English   on  the   south  Michigan   are   neglected.    Perhaps    the 

bank    of    the    Monongahela,    entirely  author    found    it    "easy   writing,"    and 

off   their    guard    and    unsuspicious    of  acted   accordingly.     The     capture     of 

the  nearness  of  the  enemy.     Conceal-  Quebec,  by   the  way,  is   described   as 

ed    behind    trees      the      Indians      and  the  "turning  of  the  tide"  against  the 


French,  as  though  it  were  not  the  cul-  the  dates  given  in  the  volume,  assum- 

mination,    the   end    of   the    war.  ing  that  in  the  main  they  are  correct. 

The  Pontiac  conspiracy  and  siege  1  have  not  discussed  some  points  at 
of  Detroit  is  given  a  total  of  twenty-  such  length  as  I  would  like.  But  on 
eight  pages.  There  is  no  danger  that  nearly  every  page  evidences  will  be 
it  will  ever  displace  Parkman's  his-  found  of  lack  of  study  and  research, 
tory.  On  one  page  it  is  stated  that  of  'i"  utter  want  of  skill  or  even  of 
on  the  Indian  side  "an  immense  army  care  in  editmg  and  review.  It  is  too 
had  been  gathered  and  in  the  camp  nuich  to  expect  that  a  historian,  how- 
was  a  great  horde  of  women  and  chil-  ever  diligent  he  might  be,  would  at 
dren,"  and  on  the  next  page  we  learn-  this  late  day  be  able  to  develop  much 
that  Pontiac's  warriors  numbered  "ew  material  concerning  this  period 
about  820  and  that  in  the  camps,  in-  of  explanation,  but  we  had  a  right  to 
eluding  women  and  children,  were  a  expect  that  the  author  would  search 
total  of  only  about  3,000.  In  the  ac-  every  possible  authority  for  light  on 
count  of  the  "Bloody  Run"  engage-  his  subject  and  then  by  editing  and 
ment  it  is  stated  that  "scores  of  Eng-  combining  give  us  the  old  facts  in  a 
lish  fell"  at  the  first  Indian  volley,  new  and  attractive  form.  Instead  of 
and  on  the  sam.e  page  we  are  inform-  doing  this  the  book  is  full  of  evi- 
ed  that  the  total  loss,  killed  and  dances  that  the  author  contented  him- 
wounded,  was  four  officers  and  fifty-  self  with  a  few  commonplace  books, 
seven  of  the  rank.  The  author's  deal-  and  from  them  compiled  his  volume, 
ing  with  figures  recalls  the  old  line.  There  was  no  excuse,  in  my  opinion, 
"Two  is  company,  three  a  crowd."  for   this   imposition   upon   the   student 

In    the    twenty-first    chapter,    after  of   Michigan  history.      Mr.   Utley   had 

reading  of  a   man   tried,    found   guilty  the    whole    resources    of    the    Detroit 

and   hung   for   stealing   furs,    we    sud-  library   at    his    command.      Mr.      Bur- 

denly  discover  ourselves   in  the  midst  ton's    splendid    collection    must      have 

of  the  Revolutionary  war.     Less  than  been    accessible    to    him.      The    State 

two  pages  suffices  for  George  Rogers  Library  at  Lansing,  with  all  the  mate- 

■•    Clark's   invasion  of  the   Illinois   coun-  rial  it  contains,  was  within  two  hours' 

try,    one    of    the    most    brilliant      and  ride  from   his   home.      He   could   have 

daring   feats   of   the      war — practically  reached    the    Ryerson    Library      in      a 

our   only   direct   connection    with    it —  few  hours  had  he  chosen  to  come,  and 

and  far  reaching  in  its  consequences,  anything  we  had  would  have  been  at 

In  the  last  chapter  the  author  seems  his  disposal.  The  splendid  historical 
to  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  be  through  collections  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
with  his  work.  The  close  of  the  Rev-  cago  and  Madison,  Wis.,  were  not  so 
olution,  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  de-  far  away  but  that  he  could  have 
termination  of  the  boundary  lines,  the  reached  them  had  he  desired.  A  great 
delay  of  the  British  in  withdrawing  wealth  of  material  was  within  reach 
and  the  final  surrender  are  thrown  and  required  only  dilgence  in  its  com- 
together,  without  detail  and  except  pjlation  and  judgment  in  its  arrange- 
in  the  matter  of  the  delay  without  ment,  yet  we  are  given  a  history  of 
explanation.  The  theory  for  the  which  we  must  be  ashamed.  The  most 
British  delay  as  given  does  not  agree  deplorable  feature  in  this  failure  is 
with  that  advanced  by  Prof.  A.  C.  the  discouragement  it  will  be  to  the 
McLaughlin  in  a  paper  read  before  publication  in  the  future  of  such  a 
the   American   Historical    Association,  history  of  the  State   as   we   want   and 

T  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  verify  ought   to  have. 


The  second  volume  of  this  history  the  sources  of  information  he  made 
io  by  General  Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  use  of.  Just  thirty-four  authorities, 
and  deals  with  the  territorial  period  or  what  to  him  passed  as  such,  are 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  to  cited.  Of  these  four  constitute  dif- 
the  admission  of  Michigan  to  state-  ferent  parts  of  a  single  volume  and 
hood.  Comparisons  may  be  odious,  three  are  parts  of  another,  reducing 
and  tlierefore  none  will  be  made  with  the  actual  number  of  works  consulted 
the  first  volume.  The  second  volume  to  about  twenty-seven.  In  marked 
has  its  own  shortcomings,  and  they  contrast  with  this  method  of  writing 
are  many  and  grievous,  both  of  omis-  history  is  a  paper  written  by  the  late 
sion  and  commission,  alike  in  state-  Miss  Annah  May  Soule  and  publish- 
ment of  fact  and  in  conclusion  drawn,  ed  in  Volume  28  of  the  Michigan  Pio- 

The  territorial  period  may  lack  the  "^^^  collection,  dealing  with  the  sin- 
romance,  the  adventure,  the  splendid  -'«  question  ol  the  mternational 
displav  of  courage,  those  elements  boundary.  Miss  Soule  cites  sixty- 
upon  which  the  imagination  delights  ^^^  different  sources  of  information 
to  dwell,  found  in  the  exploration  '"  ^he  preparation  of  her  article.  In 
and  provincial  periods,  but  it  has  its  another  volume  of  the  Pioneer  col- 
advantage  for  the  historian.  It  is  a  'tction  is  published  a  second  article 
period  of  authenticity.  Those  who  by  Miss  Soule  on  Michigan's  south- 
made  its  history  in  many  instances  ern  and  western  boundaries,  and  in 
left  records  for  posterity  to  read,  i^s  preparation  she  consulted  forty-six 
Official  documents  and  records  of  the  different  sources  of  information.  Miss 
Government  at  Washington,  of  the  Joule's  papers  covered  the  subjects 
old  Northwest  territory,  of  Ohio  and  °f  ^er  research  so  completely  and 
Indiana  and  of  Michigan  territory  ^^''^h  such  apparent  conclusiveness 
are  rich  in  materials  for  the  histor-  ^^^^^  ^"ture  students  of  Michigan 
ian.  In  1809  the  first  printing  press  ^^^^tory  need  go  no  farther  m  seek- 
was  brought  to  Detroit,  the  first  to  '"^  information  on  the  points  dealt 
be  set  up  west  of  the  mountains,  and  ^^'^b-  The  same  can  not  be  said  of 
from  i8t2  down  we  had  newspapers  ^"^  P^''^  of  the  history  before  us. 
with  the  light  they  shed  on  history  The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
in  the  making.  Many  students  of  his-  treaty  at  Paris  in  1783,  which  marked 
tory  have  delved  deep  into  archives  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  This 
and  attics  and  have  brought  to  light  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
much  new  and  interesting  matter  re-  first  volume,  but  that  may  be  a  ques- 
lating  to  this  period  or  parts  of  it.  tion  of  judgment.  I  will  not  pass 
The  literature  of  Detroit  abounds  in  upon  the  merits  of  the  treaty  chap- 
books,  papers  and  magazine  articles,  ters.  They  must  be  read  to  be  ap- 
all  representing  reminiscences  or  spe-  preciated.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
cial  research  relating  to  the  days  be-  ever,  that  the  author  did  not  look 
fore  Michigan  became  a  state.  A  care-  far  enough  for  his  information  to 
ful,  conscientious  author  would  have  find  Miss  Soule's  contribution.  In  a 
sought  every  possible  source  of  in-  later  chapter  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
formation,  weighed  every  statement,  following  the  war  of  1812,  which  fixed 
verified  every  fact  and  given  us  a  anew  the  international  boundary,  is 
well-pruned,  well-edited  work  that  dealt  with.  Tbe  two  treaties  as  they 
would  have  been  reasonably  com-  related  to  the  boundary  ought  to  have 
plete  and  authoritative.  The  author  of  been  kept  together.  The  same  dis- 
the  work  before  us  gives  us  a  list  of  position  to  "scatter"  is  shown  in  deal- 


ing   with   the    Indian   treaties.      Refer-  but    every    other    writer    on    this    sub- 

ence  to  these   Indian  treaties  will  be  ject     that     I     have     met,     including 

found    all   through    the   volume.      Had  PJancroft,   Fiske,  Henry  Cabot   Lodge, 

the  author  consulted   a  paper  prepar-  English  and   Mason  place  a  very  dif- 

ed   a    few   years   ago   by    the    late    Al-  ferent   estimate   on   Clark's   campaign. 


pheus  Felch  he  would  have  found 
full,  comprehensive  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  Indian  treaties, 
when,  where  and  by  whom  made  and 
the  territory  comprehended  in  each. 
With  Governor  Felsh's  and  Miss 
Soule's  papers  are  given  maps  which 
had  they  been  reproduced  in  this  work 
would  have  been  of  more  value  and 
interest  than  all  the  maps  and  all  the 
pictures  given  in  the  four  volumes. 

The  ordinance  of  17S7  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  instruments  in  American 
history,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  land.  Many  historian? 
have  discussed  it  and  its  influences. 
It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial study  and  research  by  many  stu- 
dents of  history  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  many  of  the  historical  socie- 
ties. There  are  many  works  to  con- 
sult and  yet  the  author  of  this  his- 
tory of  Michigan  contents  himself 
with  not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements. 

With  the  close  of  the  first  volume 
we  supposed  we  had  finished  with 
the  exploration  period,  but  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  second,  on  "First 
European  Settlers  in  Michigan,"  we 
are  told  again  of  the  missionaries 
and  trappers  and  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  and  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  same  way,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  the  history  of  Detroit  is  re- 
peated from  the  days  of  Cadillac. 
Speaking  of  Michigan  in  the  Revolu- 
tion the  author  declares  that  "Clark's 
conquest  (of  Illinois)  cut  no  large  fig- 
ure, either  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  peace  nor  in  the  claim  of  Virginia 
to  the  Northest  territory."  It  is  true 
Hinsdale,  in  his  Old  Northwest, 
makes    some   such    statement   as   this. 


The  Indian  uprising  preceding  the 
treaty  of  Grenville  in  1795  is  given 
two  chapters,  even  although  it  was  of 
comparative  incidental  importance  as 
relating  to  Michigan.  The  chapters 
close  with  the  somewhat  surprising 
statement  that  "Among  all  the  bene- 
factors of  Michigan  none  can  take 
rank  above  Anthony  Wayne."  Gen- 
eral Wayne  did  render  valuable  serv- 
ices, but  was  it  not  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  rather  than  to  Michigan 
in  particular?  This  is  a  pertinent  en- 
quiry inasmuch  as  the  British  did  not 
withdraw  from  Detroit  and  Michigan 
did  not  actually  become  American 
territory  until  a  year  later,   in   1796. 

The  history  of  Michigan  is  closely 
woven  into  the  history  of  the  North- 
west and  the  states  into  which  it  was 
carved,  and  a  real  historian  would 
have  given  us  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  development  of  the  territory, 
the  progress  of  its  settlement,  the  in- 
fluences at  work  in  different  steps  for- 
ward, its  division  into  territories  and 
the  elevation  of  the  territories  into 
statehood.  The  author  does  give  us 
a  chapter  on  this  subject,  but  it  is 
grossl}''  inadequate. 

If  the  author  of  this  history  had 
read  a  paper  by  Charles  Moore  on 
"Governor,  Judge  and  Priest,"  he 
would  have  found  much  information 
to  incorporate  in  his  chapter  on  the 
period,  "rSoo  to  1812."  He  would  have 
found  an  account  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Detroit  in  1805,  of  the 
plans  for  rebuilding,  of  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Hull  and  the  judges,  of 
the  organization  of  the  first  territor- 
ial government  and  of  the  many 
quarrels  which  those  appointed  to 
rule  had  among  themselves.  Mr. 
Moore   obtained   the   data   for   his   pa- 
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per  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  de-  but  the  judicious  writer  would  have 
partments  at  Washington,  and  no  studied  the  evidence  on  the  other  side 
doubt  our  historian  could  have  had  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
access  to  the  same  manuscripts  had  port  of  the  court  martial.  He  would 
he  looked  for  them.  have  looked  up  the  old  biographies 
The  Tecumseh  uprising  is  the  sub-  °^  General  Cass,  issued  in  184S  and 
ject  of  a  chapter  and  the  statement  ^^5"'  ''^"'^'  '"  ^^'^'^'^  General  Cass' 
i>  made  that  "'the  battle  of  Tippe-  l^^""^  '"  ^^^^  campaign  is  narrated, 
canoe  has  been  claimed  by  some  to  ^'■°'"  General  Cass'  point  of  view, 
have  been  the  precursor  if  not  the  Additional  information  would  hav; 
opening  act  of  the  war  of  1812."  This  '^^*^"  obtained  in  the  old  biographies 
ir  nonsense.  Tecumseh  had  his  griev-  °^_  General  Harrison,  in  Adam  Walk- 
ance  against  the  Americans  and  went  ^'"'^  "Journal  of  Two  Campaigns  of 
on  the  war  path.  He  was  defeated.  ^'^^  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry  in  Michi- 
but  defeat  did  not  reconcile  him.  S''^"  ^nd  Hidiana,"  1815,  in  the  "De- 
When  soon  after  he  found  the  Brit-  f^"^^  O'^  General  Winchester,"  from 
ish  also  on  the  warpath  against  the  "^'^^  attacks  made  on  him  by  General 
Americans,  he  joined  them  with  as  ^"'''  '"  the  official  reports,  in  the 
many    of    his    warriors    as    he    could  newspapers    and      magazine      publica- 


command.     The  author  ought  to  have  ^'^°^^  o^  ^^'^^^  period,  and  in  the  Can 

read  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  1838,  ^'^"       archives       publisfhed       by      the 

Burnett's    Notes    of      the      Northwest,  Michigan   Historial   Society.     All   this 

1847,    the    lives    of    Harrison,    and    the  '"formation,   much   of  it   first   handed, 

publications  of  the  historical  societies  '^  neglected,  and  reliance  is  placed  on 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Hull's  statement. 

We   now   come    to   Michigan   in    the         '^''^    "^^"'^   °f   ^^^^    Erie,   the    only 

of   i8t2,   and   here  the   student   of  "^''''''    .'^''^'^'^    ^°"Sht    within    sight    of 


war 


history    must    grieve.      Naturally,    the  ^^^    Michigan    shore    and    one    of    the 

history  deals  chiefiy  with   Hull's  cam-  '"°s^    brilliant    in    the    annals    of    the 

paign  into    Canada,   his   hasty   retreat,  American  Navy,  and  vastly  important 

his  surrender  of  Detroit  and  its  subse-  '"    '^^    results,    is    dismissed    with      a 

quent   recovery.      Because    of   the   im-  ^'^'^^"'   '^^°  pages. 

portance  of  this  incident,  alike  to  We  are  told  of  the  Western  immi- 
Michigan  and  the  nation,  it  would  be  gration  and  great  stress  is  placed  in 
supposed  the  author  would  have  been  explaining  why  settlers  flowed  into 
particularly  thorough  in  his  study  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  instead  of 
and  research  and  careful  as  to  accu-  into  Michigan  on  the  report  of  the 
racy  of  his  statements.  And  yet,  ac-  surveyor,  1815.  that  Michigan  was  a 
cording  to  the  foot  notes,  as  well  as  marshland,  with  not  one  acre  in  a 
to  the  internal  evidences,  the  author'.-,  hundred  fit  for  cultivation.  This  re- 
source of  information  was  almost  en-  port  is  highly  interesting  as  one  of 
tirely  the  ex-parte  statement  made  the  fictions  in  official  reports,  but  if  it 
by  General  Hull  in  his  own  defense  had  any  appreciable  influence  on  the 
at  his  court  martial  for  cowardice  fiow  of  immigration  it  must  have 
and  treason.  This  statement  is  so  been  (^x  post  facto.  This  report  did 
framed  as  to  place  the  most  favora-  lot  appear  until  1815,  yet  Ohio  had 
ble  aspect  upon  his  every  transaction  enough  population  to  gain  admission 
and  to  justify  the  surrender.  Gen-  to  the  Union  in  1802;  Indiana  was  ad- 
eral  Hull's  statement  is  too  impor-  mitted  in  1816  and  Illinois  in  1S18,. 
tant    to   be    ignored   by   the   historian,  while    Michigan    did    not    even    think 
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of  coming  in  until  after  1S30.  The  coming  of  Governor  Hull  and  the 
reason  immigration  passed  by  Michi-  surrender  and  recapture  of  Detroit;  he 
gan  will  be  readily  seen  with  a  glance  brought  the  first  printing  press  '  to 
at  the  map.  Immigration  in  large  ^Hchigan,  published  the  first  newspa- 
bodies  follows  the  line  of  least  re-  per  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
sistance.  It  travels  the  easiest  the  University  of  Michigan;  he  was 
route.  The  path  of  the  pioneer  from  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  was 
New  England  and  Illinois  was  across  defeated  for  a  second  term  and  died 
Pennsylvania  and  over  the  mountains  a  martyr  to  duty  during  the  cholera 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  epidemic.  He  is  dismissed  with  less 
then  by  barge,  raft  and  boat,  easily  than  a  page  in  what  purports  to  be 
and  with  but  little  labor  and  no  a  history  of  Michigan!  The  other 
cost,  down  the  river  to  the  promised  prominent  men  of  that  period,  the 
land.  There  were  no  roads  to  Michi-  makers  of  history,  such  men  as 
gan.  Even  although  the  immigrant  Woodbridge,  Sibley,  Wing,  Biddle, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Buffalo  or  Erie,  Schoolcraft,  Williams,  Stuart,  Nor- 
when  he  would  be  able  to  catch  a  boat  veil,  Witherell,  Griffin  and  Porter  are 
for  Detroit  was  uncertain.  The  first  Httle  more  than  mentioned.  Cajs, 
steamboat  on  Lake  Erie  was  built  in  Governor,  explorer,  treaty  maker  with 
1818  and  this  gave  the  first  impetus  the  Indians  and  member  of  Jackson's 
to  travel  toward  Michigan.  In  1825  cabinet  during  the  territorial  period, 
the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  from  and  afterward  Ambassador  to  France, 
that  time  on  there  was  a  rush.  It  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  only 
was  not  a  question  of  surveyor's  re-  presidential  nominee  this  State  has 
port,  but  almost  wholly  one  of  trans-  ^^^^  provided,  is  mentioned  only 
portation,  that  kept  Michigan  back.  ,^,],e„  necessary.  Lucius  Lyon,  who 
But  why  prolong  the  discussion  of  made  the  first  surveys  in  many  parts 
a  work  which  bears  on  almost  every  of  the  State  and  as  a  delegate  in  Con- 
page  the  evidence  of  carelessness,  gress  was  largely  instrumental  in  se- 
l-Tck  of  study  and  lark  even  of  com-  curing  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  ex- 
prehension?  After  the  war  of  1812  change  for  the  Toledo  strip,  is  refer- 
we  had  newspapers,  books,  the  narra-  red  to  as  Lucius  Lyon,  of  Bronson. 
tives  of  travel,  official  reports,  both  He  was  one  of  the  first  senators 
congressional  and  of  the  territory,  from  Michigan  and  afterward  mem- 
and  personal  reminiscences.  The  ma-  ber  of  Congress  from  Western  Michi- 
terials  of  history  are  abundant  and  gan,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  period  is  picturesque  and  not  with-  United  States  Surveyor,  with  head- 
out  its  romance.  But  the  author  has  quarters  in  Detroit.  He  was  a  large 
contented  himself  with  the  gleaning  land  owner  at  Bronson,  Schoolcraft, 
of  the  commonplaces  of  history,  the  Lyons,  Ada  and  other  points  in 
surface  facts,  and  asks  us  to  accept  Michigan.  He  made  the  first  experi- 
this  as  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  ments  at  beet  sugar  making,  import- 
literature  of  the  State.  Even  the  men  ing  the  seed  from  France.  The  first 
who  made  the  history  of  that  period  harvesting  machine  ever  built  was 
are  neglected.  Less  than  a  page  given  its  first  tests  on  one  of  his 
suffices  for  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  farms  and  he  spent  much  money 
one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  smking  the  first  salt  well  in  the  State 
history  oi  Michigan  as  a  terri-  and  attempting  the  manufacture  of 
tory.  He  came  to  Detroit  in  1798  and  salt,  with  this  city  as  the  scene  of  his 
witnessed  the  burning  of  Detroit,  the  operations.     We  would  learn   nothing 
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of   this   from   this   history,   however.  name   of   "George   A.    Caster."   In   the 

Two    chapters    are    given      to      the  preface  we  are  informed  that  the  vol- 

bonndary   contest   with   Ohio   and   the  ume  is  compiled  "almost  entirely  from 

Toledo  war,  and   from  the   foot  notes  official  and  semi-official  sources — from 

the  chief  source  of  information  drawn  the    proceedings    of    the      legislatures, 

upon  was  the  "Appeal  of  the  Conven-  from    the    public    documents    printed 

tion."    This    was    but    one    of    several  by    the    authority   of    the    State,    from 

Michigan    documents    relating    to    this  messages    of    governors    and    reports 

contest;    Ohio    contributed    its    quel  t  of  State  officials,  and  also  from  docu- 

and   much    will   be   found    in    the   pro-  ments    printed    by    the    Congress      of 

ceedings    of    Congress,    in    the    news-  the  United  States."  A  casual  examin- 

papers   of   the   day   and    in    what   con-  ation    of   the    volume    shows    that    the 

temporaneous    writers    and    later    stu-  preface    correctly    describes    the    plan 

dents    have      written.       Our      author,  of  work.     This  is  one  way  of  writing 

however,  did  not  even  look  far  enough  history.      It  is   an   easy  way.     It   does 

for   material   to   find   the  excellent  pa-  away    with    the    necessity    of    looking 

per   prepared   by    Miss   Soule    for    the  for    details    or    verifying      facts.     But 

Historical    Society,    and    published    in  that   kind    of  bistory   is   not   the   kind 

the   State   collection.  of  history  I  like  to  read.     I  have  not 

The    third    volume    of   this    work    is  read    the    third   volume.      Nor   have    I 

also   by    General    Cutcheon.      It    deals  ^cad    the    fourth    volume.      Nor    do    I 

with    the    period    from    the    admission  '"tend   to.      Life  is   too  short, 
of  Michigan  to  the   close  of  the   war.  j  pwjc  n    qtTIART 

In  the  list  of  illustrations  we  find  the 
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The  Published  Material  Relating  to  the  History 

of  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  Original  Sources 

of  Information  for  Writing  our 

Local  History. 


I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  pa-  \V.  Bowen  &  Co.  It  is  wholly  bio- 
per  upon  "The  Published  Material  graphic.  The  eighth  is  the  "History- 
Relating  to  the  History  of  Grand  of  Grand  Rapids,"  published  in  1906 
Rapids,  and  the  Original  Sources  of  by  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
Information  for  Writing  our  Local  edited  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
History."  I  suppose  the  reason  for  Each  in  a  manner  is  an  index  of  the 
honoring  me  with  this  request  is  that  municipal  spirit  and  business  methods 
I  have  recently  completed  a  history  of  the  date  of  its  publication  and  ex- 
of  the  city  which  is  now  being  in-  presses  the  spirit  which  animated 
flicted    on    the    public.  the   business    of   Grand    Rapids    when 

The   published   histories    of     Grand  it   was   published. 
Rapids    now    number    eight,    and    all         Modesty  prevents  a  statement  as  to 

can   be    found   on   the    shelves    of   our  which    is    the    best    history    of    Grand 

public   library.      The    first    was    a   his-  Rapids,  but  I   will  say  that  Mr.   Bax- 

tory    and    directory    of    Kent    county,  ter    wrote    an    excellent   local   history, 

issued  in  1870.     In  1874  were  publish-  He   thoroughly   knew   Grand      Rapids 

ed  two  histories  of  Grand  Rapids  with  from    the    time    it    became    a    city    in 

biographical    sketches — one    from    the  name  until  his  history  was  published, 

office   of  the   Times,  by  J.    D.   Dillen-  He    knew    the    men    and    the      forces 

back,    and    the    other    from    the    office  which    built    and    developed    the    city, 

of   the   Democrat,   by   Richard   Tuttle.  He    was    careful    and    painstaking      in 

The    fourth    was    "Memorials    of    the  obtaining    data    and    verifying    its    ac- 

Grand   River     Valley,"     published     in  curacy.   Generally  speaking,  his  state- 

1878,    by    Franklin    Everett,    from    the  ments      are    trustworthy.    Of    course, 

Chicago    Legal    News    Co.    The      fifth  there    are    mistakes    in    his    book,    as 

was    "A    History    of    Kent      County,"  there    are   in   every   history,   but    Bax- 

published  in  1881,  by  C.  C.  Chapman  &  ter's   history   is   good    and,   like    every 

Co..  of  Chicago.     The  sixth  was  Bax-  well  written  local  history,  will  become 

ter's    "History   of   the    City    of   Grand  more   valuable   as   the   years   go   by. 
Rapids,"    written    in    1888    and      1889.         The    records    of   the    Michigan    Pio- 

The  seventh   was  "Grand  Rapids   and  neer  Society  are  full  of  local  history. 

Kent  County,"  issued  in   1900,  by  A.  Many  of  our  own  citizens  have  con- 
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tributed   articles   about  the   history   of  ried    national    politics    into   social   and 

Grand    Rapids    and    the    Grand    River  business  affairs.     They  were  reluctant 

Valley,    and    there    are    many    articles  to    associate    and    affiliate    with    their 

about    neighboring    towns    and    coun-  political    opponents.      We    know    this 

ties    that    are    filled    with    local    color  not   only   from    our   elders    and    tradi- 

and   history.  tion,  but  we  see  it  in  old  newspapers 

The  chief  mine  of  mformation  for  which  give  such  importance  to  men 
writing  local  history  is  the  files  of  '''  Public  life  and  to  national  politics, 
old  newspapers.  There  are  now  on  '^'^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  '"'"^y  have  come  to  this 
the  shelves  of  the  Ryerson  Library  community  as  a  sudden  outbreak  and 
the  following  hies  of  Grand  Rapids  ^  surprise,  but  its  volcanic  fires  had 
newspapers  and  trade  journals  more  ^^^^  burning  for  a  generation  in 
o'  less  complete:  The  Herald,  The  every  hamlet  and  at  almost  every 
Evening  Press,  The  Daily  News,  The  ^hearthstone  of  the  Grand  River  Valley. 
Post,  The  Leader,  The  Democrat,  The  observing  student  can  see 
The  Times,  The  Eagle,  Germania,  m"ch  in  the  advertisements  of  old 
Michigan  Tradesman,  Michigan  Arti-  newspapers.  He  will  see  what  were 
san  and  Furniture  Record.  Mr.  Frank  ^^e  articles  of  trade,  what  people  ate, 
A.  Stone,  of  Portsmouth  Terrace,  has  drank  and  wore,  what  were  their  med- 
almost  complete  files  of  the  old  Grand  ieines  and  toilet  articles.  From  old 
Rapids  Enquirer  from  1841  to  1858.  time-tables  and  travelers'  guides  he 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Library  ob-  ^'^  ^ee  the  lines  of  communication 
tain  those  files,  if  possible,  if  not  as  ^"*^  ^^e  routes  of  travel;  he  can  learn 
owner,  then  as  custodian.  From  the  about  the  navigation  of  Grand  River; 
standpoint  of  the  student  and  the  ^e  can  see  how  people  amused  them- 
historian  of  Old  Grand  Rapids,  they  selves;  from  business  cards  and  ad- 
are  too  valuable  not  to  he  kept  in  a  vertisements  he  will  learn  much  about 
fireproof  building.  schools  and  churches  and  lawyers  and 

Old   newspapers  are   not   only   orig-  '^''f''l'    f"^.  P-'^^^hers    and    teachers, 

inal    sources    of    information,    but    of  '"^  the  business  and   progress  of  the 

inspiration.      Newspapers    echo    town  '°^"-      ^'^'    '.    ^^""-'P^P''    of    to-day 

talk.      It    is    not    only    the    news    thev  ""il  "ZT'^J^    T^      IT      .       ""l 

give,   but   the    news   they    omit    which  '^^^f' .'^76,    1866,    1856    1846,  and   each 

is    important    to    the    careful    student  ^^•■j''  '"  J^s  news,  its  advertisements,  its 

For    example,    the    local    newspapers  1;^'^°"^'^'    '^f  .    "^^'^^^  ,   '^PO^'^'     }'^ 

of    Grand    Rapids    from    1840    to    i860  headhnes  and  its  general  makeup,  give 

m-p  fillpH  »-;f-li  n-ifj^^n!  ^^i;(.-     1  ^  Vivid  picture   of  its   date  of  issue, 
aie  niieu  witn  national  political  news, 

letters  from  Washington,  abstracts  of  Other  sources  of  original  informa- 
speeches  made  in  Congress,  stories  tion  for  local  history  are  public  rec- 
of  public  men  and  items  of  national  o^'ds  and  court  records.  The  city  rec- 
politics.  State  politics  and  local  mat-  ^i"ds  and  the  doings  of  the  Common 
ters  are  conspicuous  for  their  ab-  Council  have  been  recently  indexed 
sence,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  ^"d  classified.  The  City  Clerk's  of- 
in  those  days  Grand  Rapids  people  ^'^^  '^  full  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
thought  and  talked  about  national  af-  Qi-iai'i^"  and  the  local  historian, 
fairs  much  more  than  they  do  now.  The  county  records  and  Circuit 
They  debated  State  rights  and  the  Court  records  were  nearly  all  de- 
slave  power  and  at  all  times  and  on  stroyed  by  fire  in  i860;  nevertheless, 
all  occasions  discussed  national  po-  the  Court  House  has  much  history 
litical  parties  and  policies.     They  car-  within   its   walls.     The   Probate   Court 
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records  have  much  from  which  his-  but  if  the  historian  and  antiquarian 
tory  can  be  gleaned.  Pioneers  and  has  enthusiasm  and  tact  he  can  gen- 
citizens  die  and  their  affairs  pass  erally  unlock  the  secret  drawers  of 
through  Probate  Court  and  become  family  history  and  find  much  of  pub- 
matters  of  record.  Dates  and  details  lie  interest.  Personally,  I  have  had 
of  deaths  and  marriages  and  many  many  pleasant  hours  and  obtained 
other  events  can  often  be  obtained  or  much  historic  information  in  looking 
verified   at   the   Court   House.  over  family  records  and  keepsakes  in 

Published  reports  are   of  great  val-  Grand   Rapids.     I   can   not  make  pub- 

ue    to    a    local    historian.      Annual    re-  He     family    confidences,    but     I       will 

ports     from     the     School     Board,     the  relate  one  incident  of  my  researches: 

Board    of    Police    and    Fire    Commis-  A  few  years  ago  Abraham  Pike,  who 

sioners,    the    Board    of      Health,      the  recently    passed    away,    let    me    look 

Board    of    Public    Works,    the    Comp-  over  his  account  books  which  he  kept 

troller,     the     Poor     Department,    and  while    trading    with    the    Indians.      It 

all    other   public    reports    can    be    read  was   a   vivid   picture   of  long  ago. 

with  profit.  One    great    source    of    information 

The  City  Directories  which  a:c  on  and  inspiration  for  local  history  is 
the  shelves  of  the  Public  Library  give  living  men  and  women  who  lived 
much  good  and  accurate  information,  in  the  city  long  ago,  but  as  every 
There  are  complete  directories  from  lawyer  and  careful  historian  know 
1871  and  a  few  published  before  that  the  human  memory  is  not  always 
date.  A  directory  gives  not  only  trustworthy.  It  may  give  good  gen- 
names  but  residences  and  business  eral  impressions,  but  is  often  false 
places.  A  prominent  old  citizen  may  in  details.  Again  human  narration 
say  that  he  commenced  business  or  is  generally  more  or  less  colored  by 
quit  business  on  a  certain  corner  in  a  prejudice,  self-interest  and  conceit, 
certain  year,  while  the  city  directory  Nevertheless,  reminiscences  can  be 
for  that  year  or  the  following  year  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  student 
may  not  agree  with  his  statement,  of  local  affairs.  However,  statements 
Generally  the  directory  is  right  and  of  that  character  should  always  be 
the  memory  of  the  old  citizen  wrong,  verified,    if   possible.      There    is    more 

Biographical    sketches    found   in   lo-  than   one    old    settler    in    town    whose 

cal  histories,  publications,  newspapers  narration    of  past   events   is    a   source 

and  trade  papers  are  valuable  sources  ^f  inspiration  in  giving  color  to  local 

of  information   for    writing   local   his-  history   but    whose    memory   of   dates 

tory.      History    can    be    written    from  and  details  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

biography.      Local   history  as   well    as  Family   traditions   are   seldom   relia- 

general   history   is   made   up   from   the  ble      except      to      give      color.      The 

lives  of  men.  grandfather  who  tells  what  his  grand- 

An    interesting    source    of    informa-  father    said    to   him    when    he    was      a 

tion    for    local    history    is    the    letters  child  generally  has  more  imagination 

and  keepsakes  which  nearly  every  old  than  truth  in  the  story;  yet  the  story 

family  has  of  its  members.     There  are  may   give   a    picture    of   great   historic 

account    books,    invitations,    journals,  value,    if    discrimination    is    exercised 

pictures,  programmes,  newspaper  clip-  in  its  use. 

pings,  and  even  pieces  of  furniture  in  A    diary    is    an    excellent    source    of 

many  Grand  Rapids  households  which  original  information  for  local  history. 

tell  much  of  local  history.  Often  they  I    understand    that    Sluman    S.    Bailey, 

are    too    sacred    for      profane      eyes,  of   Paris    township,   has   kept   a    diary 
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for  more  than  sixty  years,  in  vvliich 
he  has  written  daily  during  that  en- 
tire period.  During  his  long  busy  life 
in  Kent  county  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
much  in  public  life.  He  was  sheriff 
i)f  the  county  for  six  years,  collector 
of  internal    revenue   for   fifteen   years, 


tory.  Allow  me  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
who  will  write  local  history  in  the 
future:  Let  every  copy  of  every  news- 
paper, trade  paper,  magazine  and 
publication  in  the  nature  of  a  news- 
paper, trade  paper  or   magazine  here- 


and  held  many  other  offices  and  posi-  after    published    in    Grand    Rapids    be 

tions    of    honor    and    trust.      He    has  carefully   kept;    let    every   such    publi- 

uot    only    been    a    part    of  the    life    of  cation    of    the    past    be    collected    and 

Kent    county   and    the    city    of   Grand  preserved.     They  make  history. 

Rapids,  but  for  years  he  was  in  State  l^j   every    public    report    from    any 

politics    and   knew    the    inside    history  public  body,  public  board,  public  offi- 

of  many  a  hard  fought   political  bat-  ^.g^    ^g    preserved;    nay,      more,      let 


tie  and  campaign,  and  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  public  men 
and  affairs  of  the  State.  From  his 
occasional  communications  to  the 
newspapers  on  current  topics  and 
events  we  know  that  he  writes  with 
a  facile  and  trenchant  pen.  At  the 
present  time  his  diary  is  too  sacred 
and  personal  for  use  in  writing  his- 
tory, but  the  time  may  come  when 
that  old  diary  can  with  propriety  be 
examined    by    some    future    historian 


every  report  from  any  church,  socie- 
ty, fraternity  or  organization  of  the 
city  be  preserved.  It  is  history.  Pub- 
lic and  official  reports  and  proceed- 
ings of  official  bodies  may  not  be 
as  interesting  reading  as  newspaper 
reports,  but  they  are  more  accurate. 
If  the  future  historian  has  both  before 
him  he   can   write   good   history. 

Let  programmes  and  menus  of  ban- 
quets, balls,  suppers,  dinners,  enter- 
tainments   and   other   social    functions 


who  can  con  its  pages  for  matters  of    ^^  ^^^^_    -pj^g^  ^^.jU  jg]i  ^^^j.  grandchil 
public    interest,    and    then    what    pic 


tures  of  by-gone  days  will  there  be 
found!  May  he  for  many  years  con- 
tinue to  record  daily  events  and  ex- 
press his  personal  impressions  of  men 
and  affairs,  but  sometime  may  he  him- 
self or  the  friendly  hand  of  another 
polish  the  literary  and  historic  gems 
of  his   diary  for  public  use. 

The  Misses  Cuming,  of  Bostwick 
street,  have  many  records  and  keep- 
sakes full  of  local  history.  Their  fa- 
ther was  an  early  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture, who  left  his  personal  imprint  on 
our  city  and  its  institutions.  The 
Campau    family,    the    Nelson    family 


dren  how  we  entertain  and  are  enter- 
tained, what  we  eat  and  drink,  how 
we  behave  in  public  and  among  our 
friends.  This  Society  might  con- 
spire with  the  leading  printing  estab- 
lishments of  the  city  to  have  samples 
kept  and  filed. 

This  is  an  age  when  illustration 
is  demanded  and  is  easily  obtained 
Photographers,  amateur,  trade  and 
professionals,  are  found  everywhere. 
Every  event  of  public  interest — al- 
most every  event  of  private  interest — 
has  its  picture  taken.  All  such  pic- 
tures should  be  preserved  for  their 
historic  value.  Our  Public  Library 
might   have   a    picture    department    of 


the    Pike    family,    the    Calkins    family  Grand    Rapids   people    and    events.    In 

and  a  dozen  other  old  families  of  the  ^  f^.^^  years  it  would  have  great  im- 

city  have  records  and  keepsakes   and  portance.     I  would  suggest  that  such 

traditions   that   make   local    history.  ^   department   be    started    and    all   lo- 

I    have   related   what   I   have   found  cal   photographers    be    invited    to    do- 

of    chief   value    in    writing    local    his-  nate  copies  of  their  pictures  of  Grand 
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Rapids  events,  landscapes  and  groups 
of  people. 

Two  of  our  citizens,  George  E. 
Fitch  and  Guy  Johnston,  are  making 
collections  of  pictures  of  Old  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  fad  should  be  encour- 
aged. Their  collections  should  be  du- 
plicated or  kept  where  there  is  no 
danger   of   fire. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Lucas,  of  Pleasant  street, 
has  long  been  a  collector  of  articles 
•and  newspaper  clippings  of  local  in- 
terest. 

There  are  many  other  collectors  in 
town  whose  names  and  collections 
should  be  indexed  for  reference.  This 
Society  should  know  the  autograph 
fiends  of  the  city,  the  collectors  of  old 
furniture,  the  numismatists,  the  bib- 
liomaniacs; in  short,  all  the  faddists, 
cranks  and  collectors  of  the  town. 
They  are  all  akin  to  the  students  of 
history  and  their  collections  have  his- 
toric value. 

ft  is  the  commonplace  things  of  to- 
day which  make  history  and  romance 
for  the  future.  The  appearance  of 
our  streets,  the  views  of  our  town, 
the  pictures  of  our  residences,  our- 
selves, our  friends,  our  everyday  life 
are  to  us  so  common  that  they  have 
no  value,  but  in  the  years  to  come 
they  will  have  value  beyond  price. 
What  would  we  not  give  for  a  true 
picture  of  a  Greek  theater,  a  Roman 
triumph,  a  Jewish  home,  an  ancient 
banquet,  a  Puritan  wedding,  Grand 
Rapids  at  the  advent  of  the  first  white 
man  or  Monroe  street  with  its  first 
Fourth  of  July  procession?  What 
would  we  not  give  for  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  a  week  from  the  life  of  Soc- 


rates, Caesar,  Cromwell,  Washington 
or  an  early  settler  of  Grand  Rapids? 
In  the  centuries  that  have  passed  his- 
tory was  a  record  of  public  men  and 
political  events;  history  is  now  a  rec- 
ord of  all  people  and  all  forces  that 
work  for  civilization,  progress  and 
righteousness. 

The  pioneers  are  nearly  all  gone. 
William  N.  Cook,  the  village  black- 
smith, who  came  here  more  than  six- 
ty years  ago,  can  always  talk  enter- 
tainingly of  old  days.  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Withey  came  here  with  her  parents 
in  t8,36  and  has  not  forgotten  her 
childhood  days  when  the  earth  was 
young  about  Grand  Rapids.  Eugene 
E.  Winsor,  the  first  white  child  born 
in  the  Valley,  is  still  in  active  life 
and  can  talk  of  the  old  days.  But  it 
is  to  the  second  generation,  the  men 
and  women  who  were  born  here  and 
who  have  always  lived  here,  that  the 
future  historian  must  look  for  living 
pictures  of  the  old  days.  The  rem- 
iniscences of  all  such  citizens  should 
be  gathered  and  stored  for  future  use 
and  reference. 

Local  history  now  has  a  home  in 
the  Ryerson  Library.  Here  should 
be  stored  all  materials  and  records 
pertaining  to  Grand  Rapids  history. 
When  the  originals  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, copies  should  be  secured,  if 
possible,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done 
let  a  record  be  kept  of  where  they 
can  be  obtained.  Vigilance  and  dili- 
gence can  and  will  make  this  Library 
and  this  Society  an  inspiration  for 
study  and   research   in   local   affairs. 

DWIGHT   GOSS. 
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Article  5  of  the  constitution,  relating  to  members,  is  as  follows: 

THE   MEMBERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY   SHALL   BE   THE    FOLLOWING: 
Siistalulng  members,   those  who  pay  annually  a  snm  of  not  less  than  one  dollar. 
Life  members,    those  who  pay  at  one   time   a  sum  of  fifty   dollars. 
Patrons,   those  who  pay  at  one  time  no  less  than   two  hundred   and  fifty  dollars.     The 
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who  shall  pay  not  less  than  one  dollar  a  year. 
Honorary    members,    limited    to    persons    who    have    achieved   great    distinction    for    his- 
torical work.     It  is  expected  that  great  discretion  will  be  exercised  In  the  election 
of  honorary  members. 
All  money  received  from  life  members  and  from  patrons  shall  be  kept  intact  and  Invested, 
the  income  only  to  be  used.     The  voting  members  of  the  Society  sliall  consist  of  the  sustaining 
members  who  have   paid   their  annual   dues  for  the  current  year,   of  the  life  members,    and  of 
the  patrons. 

OBJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
As  stated  In  the  constitution,  the  objects  of  the  Society  ore  not  for  profit.  It  Is  er- 
pected  to  publish  a  selected  number  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  from  time  to  time, 
as  part  of  its  purpose  "To  spread  historical  Information."  In  this  connection  it  might  also 
be  added  that  a  number  of  papers  are  now  in  preparation,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will 
be  read  at  meetings  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time  within  the  nesct  few  years.  Among  these 
snbjects   are   tlie   following: 

The  Oregon  Journey   of  John   BhU. 

Daniel   Ball,   Banker. 

Grand    Kapids   ais   an    Indian    Trading    Tost. 

The  Indians  of  Michigan. 

The  Steamboat  "Daniel  Ball." 

The  Beginning  of   the   Furniture  Industry. 

The  History  of  the   Public  Library. 

Plnnk   Roads  and  Toll   Roads  leading  to  Grand   Rapids. 

The  Jesuits  In  Michigan. 

Father  Richard.  ■ 
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John  Ball  and  Early  Grand  Rapids 


John    Ball    was     born      in    1794     on  Everyone  was  converted  but  four  and 

Tenny's   Hill,   Groton  township,   Graf-  the  lad  of  eleven  or  twelve  was  among 

ton    county,    New    Hampshire.      This  the  four.     But  his  doubts  on  the  nar- 

was   in   the   second   term   of  Washing-  row  doctrines  preached  in  those  days 

ton's    administration.      He    was    forty-  blossomed  into  a  broad  liberality  and 

two  years  old   when   he   first   came  to  charity  that   I   can   not   better   explain 

MiclMgan    and    had    a    life    full    of    ad-  than    by    telling    a    story    of    pioneer 

venture    and    travel    before    that    time,  life   here    in   Grand    Rapids.      In    early 

I    will   have   time   to   relate   but   a   few  times  when  everybody  had  to  be  hos- 

instances    of    his    early    life,    choosing  pitable,   Wm.    H.    Godfroy   was   enter- 

those  that  had  a  bearing  on  his  char-  taining   at    his   house    on    Ionia   street, 


acter  and  work  here  in   Michigan. 

One  of  his  earliest  recollections 
was  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Before  this  election  the  pastor  at  the 
town  of  Hebron  where  his  parents  at- 
tended church  preached  a  political 
sermon  in  favor  of  Jefferson's  elec- 
tion. His  parents  and  about  half  of 
the  congregation  were  Federalists 
and    took    decided    exception    to    this 


where  Sherwood  HalTs  store  now  is, 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not 
know.  Father  was  calling  that  eve- 
ning and  heard  this  gentleman  criti- 
cising the  Catholics.  He  stopped 
him,  saying'  "Do  you  not  realize,  sir, 
that  your  host  here  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  true  gentleman?"  Rebuking  him  for 
his  lack  of  charity,  he  continued, 
"There    is    not    a    God    for    every    de- 


is  but   one  God." 

In     those    old    days      everyone     re- 


^  ,       ,  ...  nommation,    but    for    Catholics,  Pres- 

sermon.      One     of      the      parishioners  _  ^-^^^r.+o  ti,^^-» 

A/r      P     ^  bytenans,    Congregationalists,  there 
said:      We    employed   you,    Mr.    Page, 

to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
and  you  have  preached  Jefferson  and 
him  justified."  This  matter  caused  a  spected  and  loved  my  father,  but 
division  in  the  church,  a  bitterness  there  were  many  good  orthodox  per- 
among  the  neighbors,  and  a  lifelong  sons  who  had  serious^  doubt^  of  ^his 
sorrow  to  my  grandmother.  The 
whole  matter  was  freely  discussed  be- 
fore father,  who  was  then  considered 
too  young  to  understand  what  was 
going  on,  but  wise  beyond  his  years,  time, 
it    made    a    great    impression    on    him 


future  state.  However,  I  have  lived  to 
hear  his  very  doctrines  preached  from 
our  pulpits  and  know  that  he  was  only 
two  or  three  generations  ahead  of  his 


His  early  struggles  for  an  educa- 
and  set  his  mind  to  thinking  on  re-  tion  were  probably  the  cause  of  his 
ligious  subjects.  A  few  years  later  deep  interest  in  the  foundations  of 
there  came  a  revival  in  the  township,    our    public     schools     here     in     Grand 
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Rapids.  When  he  was  a  lad  New  the  old  man  was  surprised  and  fai 
Hampshire  did  not  have  a  state  fund  from  pleased.  He  said,  "Well,  John, 
for  education,  but  each  town  was  as-  you  must  expect  no  help  from  me;" 
sessed  according  to  the  number  of  but  his  father  was  better  than  his 
children  and  this  gave  the  town  of  word  and  did  advance  him  money  to 
Hebron  but  a  few  weeks  of  school  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
during  the  year.  Grandfather  Ball  Still,  in  spite  of  this  help,  and  the 
deemed  that  this  was  sufficient  edu-  help  of  his  good  mother,  who  clothed 
cation  for  his  boys,  together  with  a  him  by  her  spinning  and  weaving, 
thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  and  his  continuous  labor  summer  and 
and  took  it  quite  unkindly,  when  his  winter,  he  found  himself  in  debt  to 
youngest    son,    at    the    age    of   sixteen    the    college   when     it    came     time      to 

graduate.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  college,  the  diploma  was  not  giv- 
en until  the  tuition  was  paid  in  full. 
Father's  classmates,  learning  of  the 
situation,  had  him  sign  his  note  and 
the  majority  of  them  endorsed  it  so 
that  he  might  receive  his  parchment 
with  the  others.  Father,  in  writing 
of  this  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
said,  "I  am  an  old  man  now,  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  the  tears 
come  to  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  this 
act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  my 
classmates."  He  began  immediately 
to  read  law,  still  supporting  himself 
as  best  he  could  by  teaching. 

It    was    a    natural    sequence    of    this 

long   struggle    for   an    education,   with 

his  conviction  that  it  was  the  need  of 

every  child,  and  with  his  warm  heart 

and  love  of  children,  that  thirty  years 

of    his    mature    manhood    should    be 

given  to  the  service  of  education  here 

in    Michigan.      When    he    was    in    the 

State    Legislature   in    1838   he    was    on 

the        Educational        Committee      and 

helped  frame  the  laws  that  govern  our 

or  seventeen,  importuned  him  to  send    University.     In   1839,  when  there  was 

him   to   a   private    school.      He    finally    ^alk    of    having    a    branch    university 

gave    a    reluctant    consent.      As    soon    ^^^^  -^  Q^and  Rapids,  a  fact  that  gave 


John  Ball  in  1855 


as  father  had  sufiticient  instruction 
he  began  to  teach,  and  so  between 
farming  in  summer  and  teaching  a 
verm  in  winter,  he  got  through  the 
Salisbury  Academy,  took  his  examina 


the  name  of  College  Avenue  to  one 
of  our  streets,  we  find  his  name  on 
the  subscription  list  for  twenty-five 
dollars.     This  list  was  headed  by  Jef- 


tion  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in    Person   Morrison  with  $100. 

1816.  He  was  then  twenty-one.     When        The    loss    of    the    early    records    of 

he  informed  his  father  of  his  resolution    District  No.  i  prevents  my  stating  ac- 
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curately  when  father  became  connect-  in  at  that  time.  The  principal  made 
ed  with  the  early  school  boards.  Mr.  quite  a  long  prayer  on  the  occasion, 
James  H.  McKee  who  was  clerk  for  at  which  some  of  the  citizens,  the 
many  years,  while  father  was  moder-  Catholics,  took  alarm,  and  complain- 
ator,  says  that  it  covered  a  period  of  ed  of  it.  So  the  trustees,  six  in  all, 
some  thirty  years,  presumably  be-  of  which  I  was  one,  considered  the 
tween  1840  and  1870.  matter,  and  wishing  our  school  should 
In  speaking  of  these  early  school  prove,  what  it  was  intended  for,  the 
matters,  father  himself  said,  "Our  P^^ce  and  means  of  instruction  to  all 
village  gained  some  in  population  and  the  children  of  the  village,  unan- 
business,  and  some  of  us  began  -to  imously  adopted  this  rule:  that  teach- 
look  about  to  see  what  were  our  ers  in  opening  the  schools  should 
schools,  and  found  that  the  provision  0"ly  read  or  rehearse  the  Lord's 
was  very  deficient.  So  about  1848  Player.  And  it  proved  satisfactory 
we  agitated  the  subject,  and  after  ^"d  all  went  on  smoothly.  And  so 
several  trials  effected  a  junction  of  "^^ny  applied  for  admission  that  we 
the  two  districts  on  the  east  side  of  ^t  once  went  to  work  to  fit  up  the 
the  river  into  one  Union  District,  basement  of  the  building  for  another 
There  was  then  no  school  house,  the  primary  department.  And  the  next 
one  on  Fulton  street  had  been  burned  Quarter,  that,  too,  was  filled.  At 
down,  and  the  schools  we  had  were  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  Mr.  John- 
poorly  kept  part  of  the  year  in  priv-  ^on  resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bal- 
ate  houses.  ^^rd  was  employed  to  take  his  place." 

"We   got    a   place   for   a   house   and       I  learn  from  the  early  teachers  that 

against    much    opposition    succeedled  the   task  of  finding   (and  he  generally 

in  raising  the  sum  of  $2,500.00  to  pur-  had    to    send    East    for    that    purpose) 

cliase  a  site  and  to  build  a  house.  For  and    employing    the    teachers    fell    on 

a    site    we    pitched    upon    the    present  hirn.      He   looked   after   them   all   with 

one  of  the   High   School  building.     It  true    fatherly    care.      They    were    met 

was  then  all  woods  back  of  there,  not  at  the  depot  and  taken  to  my  father's 

a    house.      We   had   paid   $600   for   the  and    mother's    home    and    entertained 

land   and   contracted   with   David   Bur-  until    they    found      suitable     boarding 

nett    to    erect    the    old     stone      school  places.      He    frequently     visited      the 

house,    which    all    older    citizens    will  schools    and    entertained   the    children 

remember,    for   $2,700.00.      I     gave     to  with    stories    of    his     life      out     West 

help    on    the    enterprise   $100.00.      The  among   the   Indians. 

school    opened  in  November,  1849,  with        t        o-      .1       r^        j    r.      -j      t 

•      ,       ,         .    ^                     r,  ^"    1854  the  Grand    Rapids   Lyceum 
six   teachers  m  two  rooms.  But  we  soon  r  -m   .       1   tt-  .  T  ,    r    , 
_    ,      ^,       ,                ,    .    ,               ,  of  Natural   History  was  formed,  fath- 
made    the    basement    into    another    to         ,    •                -j      /     t^,  •     ^         ,  -r. 
^ ,      .,               ,  er  being  president.     This  Grand  Rap- 
supply    the    want.  .              *=  ^       .        o^o    ■    ■       ,       •  ,       , 

ids    Lyceum    in    1868   joined    with    the 

"A   Mr.   Johnson   was   the   principal,  Kent     Institute,     forming      the    Kent 

and     Miss     Hollister    and     one    other  Scientific   Institute,   and   in    1869  there 

lady  were  assistants.  In  the  secondary  were  drawn   up  articles   of  agreement 

or    primary     department     were     Miss  between   the  fractional   school   district 

Mary  T.  Webster,  now  my  wife,  and  No.    i    of  the   City  and   the  Township 

Miss    White    and    Miss    Hinsdall,    her  of   Grand   Rapids,   parties    of   the   first 

assistants.      There   was   much    interest  part,  and  the  Kent  Scientific  Institute 

taken    at    the    opening    of    the    school,  of  said  city,  party  of  the  second  part. 

and    a    number   of    the    citizens    came  These    articles    were    signed    by    John 
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Ball,  Moderator,  and  Thomas  D.  Gil-  Jason  Lee  and  Marcus  Whitman,  came 
bert.  Director,  of  the  first  part,  and  after  him.  It  is  perhaps  because  the 
John  Ball,  President  of  the  Kent  object  of  his  trip,  being  an  attempt 
Scientific  Institute,  of  the  second  part,  to  establish  a  fur  and  salmon  trade 
The  above  is  about  all  that  can  be  '"  rivalry  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Corn- 
learned   of  these   early   schools.      The  P^ny-  was  a  complete   failure  that  we 


loss    of    those     earlj'     records     is    ir- 
reparable. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  father's  child- 
hood: 


One    of    the    neighbors     of    grand 

father  Ball  in  New  Hampshire  was  a    r        , 

^  lor    his 

Mr.    Ordway,     whose     son,      Sergeant       , 

Ordway,  was  a  member  of  the  Lewis  & 

Clark    expedition.    On    his    return    he 

had    no    more    eager    listener    to    the 


hear   no   more   about   it. 

I  have  not  the  space  in  this  papei 
to  give  any  of  the  details  of  this  trip. 
I  will  only  say  that  while  at  Fort 
Vancouver  father  returned  to  his  old 
vocation  of  school-teaching,  and  had 
pupils  half-breed  children, 
se  names,  David  McLaughlin, 
Tom  and  Wm.  ]\IcKay,  and  Ranald 
McDonald,   later   became   well   known 


,   ,  .  ,       ,  in    the    annals    of     the      Hudson     Bay 

story  of  his   travels  than  young  John    ^  tj        u      at  i-,        u      i 

^   ,/     „         ,.  .       ,       Compan3\       Ranald      AIcDonald      has 


Ball.  Traveling  was  one  of  the 
passions  of  my  father's  life.  Travel 
he  did  and  travel  he  would,  from  the 
time  he  was  a  little  boy  and  wandered 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  father's 
farm  to  get  a  more  extended  view  ot 
the  White   Mountains   to  the   time   he 


been  made  the  hero  of  a  book  by  that 
name,  written  by  Mrs.  Eva  Emil^ 
Dye,  of  Oregon,  and  father  is  made 
one   of  the   minor   characters. 

During   the   Portland   Exposition   in 
1905,   due   honor   was   given   father   as 


was  an  old  man  eighty-nine  years  old,  ^^e  first  school  master  in  Oregon  and 

and    went    once    again    a    few    months  *^^  ^''st  American  who  raised  a  wheat 

before  his  death,  in  company  with  his  "^^^  there. 

sister,  three  years  older  than  himself,  Some  two  j-ears  after  father's  re- 
to  see  again  together  the  scenes  ot  turn  from  Oregon  he  was  practicing 
their  childhood.  Prudent  and  careful  law  in  Troy,  New  York.  This  was 
always  in  his  expenditures,  when  it  in  1836,  a  great  year  of  speculation, 
came  to  travel  for  himself  or  his  fam-  when  conservative  Eastern  capitalists 
ily  he  threw  economy  to  the  winds,  speculated  wildly  in  Western  govern- 
During  his  life  he  traveled  over  the  ment  lands.  Some  of  his  friends 
entire  United  States,  over  Europe,  there,  knowing  his  love  of  travel,  pro- 
visited  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Is-  posed  to  him  that  he  take  their  cap- 
lands,  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  ital  West  and  buy  and  sell  land  on 
stopped  in  Rio  Janeiro.  His  most  ad-  speculation.  Father  readily  accepted 
venturous  trip  was  a  trip  to  Oregon  the  offer.  He  left  Troy,  July  31, 
in  1832.  He  went  in  company  with  a  1836.  It  took  him  one  week  to  get 
Bostonian,  b}-  name  Captain  Nathan-  to  Detroit.  He  crossed  New  York 
iel  Wyeth.  I  do  not  think  that  this  State  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo, 
expedition  of  Captain  Wj^eth  has  then  left  by  boat  for  Detroit.  He  went 
been  given  the  notice  in  history  that  down  to  Monroe  and  Toledo,  but 
it  deserves,  for  it  was  only  the  third  found  prices  of  land  too  high,  though 
expediton  that  had  crossed  the  Rocky  these  places  were  very  small.  He 
Mountains  in  the  United  States,  Lew-  then  made  an  excursion  into  the 
is  &  Clark's  and  the  Astorians  being  southern  tier  of  counties,  learning  at 
the    other    two.       The      missionaries,  that  time  the  surveyors' marks  and  the 
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art  of  following  the  blazed  trail  house,  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
through  the  woods.  He  found  some  Aldrich  Block,  were  the  most  preten- 
land  that  suited  him,  but  on  return-  tious  houses.  There  were  a  few 
ing  to  Monroe  found  the  land  office  small  houses  on  Waterloo  street  and 
closed.  Quite  disheartened  he  re-  warehouses  on  the  river.  The  Eagle 
turned  to  Troy.  His  friends  were  Tavern  was  the  only  hotel.  The  Bridge 
not  at  all  discouraged  and  sent  him  Street  House  was  just  started.  There 
back.  A  land  office  at  Ionia  for  the  were  also  a  few  houses  north  of  IVIon- 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Grand  River  roe  street,  but  lots  were  selling  for 
Valley  had  been  opened  and  he  was  fifty  dollars  a  foot  on  Canal  and 
told  to  try  his  luck  there.  He  re-  Kent  streets,  so  father  thought  it  no 
turned  to  Detroit  October  ist,  bought  place  to  speculate  in,  and  immediately 
a  horse  and  started  for  Kalamazoo  started  for  the  woods,  locating  and 
by  the  territorial  road.  He  found  purchasing  lands  in  Allegan  and  Bar- 
company   in    Eastern   friends    until    he  ry  counties. 

reached   Kalamazoo,   and   on    the   sug-        j   ^^^^  ,^q^  ^^U  ^jl   ^^  j^j^  adventures 

gestion   that    they   continue    with    him  j,^   ^^^^^   locating,   but   one   of  his   first 

to  lon.a  they  said  they  would  not  risk  ^^.jp^  ^^^^   j,^  q^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^      ^^  ^,^^ 

their  lives  and  health  m  any  such  en-  ^^^     Anderson     started     from     Ionia, 

terpnse,    so    alone    he    turned    north-  spending   the   night   at   Grand   Rapids, 

ward,  spendmg  the  first  night  at  Yan-  ^„j   ^^^^^^   breakfast   the   next   morn- 

kce    Springs,    where    Mr.     Lewis     had  -^^^    ^^.^^^    ^^    Grandville.      They   went 

his  log  cabin.     My  father  in  common  ^^    j,^^    ,^0^,^^    ^^   ^j^.     Charles    Oakes, 

with   all   the   travelers   of  that   day  al-  ^.j^^  protested  that  he  could  not  feed 

ways    paid    a    glowing    eulogy    to    the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^,1^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^-^ 

hospitality     he      received     at    Yankee  ^^^^^^^     ^^l^jj^     ^j^^^      ^^^^     -^^^     ^^^ 

Lewis'  Tavern.     Mrs.   Lewis   had   the  ^^.^^^^^    ^ut    after    some    urging    Mrs. 

best    of    suppers,    and    there    was    the  Qakes    got    them    a    scanty    breakfast, 

biggest    of    fires    in    the    fire    place    to  ^j^^^   ^^^^    3^^^^    ^,^    ^^    g^^^^j^    ^^^^^ 

mvite  the  hungry  traveler.     The  next  ^^.j^^^^    ^    ^^^    ,^^jll    ^^^^    ^^-^^^    ^^,i,^ 

day   he   stopped   at   Mr.    Leonard's   on  ^^^    ^^      Boynton     kept     a     boarding 

the   Thornapple.   when    night   brought  ,^^^^3^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^ppji^^    ^^    ^^^^    -^^^^ 

him  to  Mr.  Marsac's  at  Lowell.  Fol-  ^^e  woods.  Mrs.  Boynton  had  no 
lowing  the  Indian  trail  he  reached  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^y  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 
Ionia  the  next  day.  ^^  ^.^i^  ^^.j^j,^  ^1^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^  ^^_ 

Ionia    at    that    time    consisted    of    a  leavened  bread,  so  with  this  and  some 

half  dozen  houses,  the  land  office  and  raw  beef  they  started   to  locate  some 

a  tavern.     After  studying  the  maps  at  pine    lands   that   Mr.    Anderson   had   a 

the   land   office,   he   started   for   Grand  memorandum  of. 

Rapids,   arriving    here    October     iSth,  ^hey  started   due   west   on   the   sec- 

'  ■'  ■  tion    line,   and,   after   walking   all   day, 

He  described  Grand  Rapids  at  that  did  not  find  their  pine  land,  so  roast- 
time  as  being  inhabited  by  half  ing  their  beef  by  the  fire,  they  rolled 
French  people,  who  had  followed  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  lay 
Louis  Campau,  and  half  speculators,  down  to  sleep  as  best  they  could, 
like  himself,  and  a  very  lively  little  though  the  howling  of  the  wolves  and 
place.  Mr.  Louis  Campau's  house,  the  trampling  of  the  deer  could  be 
situated  where  the  Widdicomb  Build-  heard  all  around  them.  The  next  day, 
ing    now    is,    and    Richard    Godfroy's  on    going   a    little    farther,    they   came 
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into  a  dense  forest  of  beautiful  pine,  and  Grandville.  They  did  strike  an 
and  spent  the  day  trying  to  learn  its  Indian  trail  and  some  Indians,  whom 
extent.  They  slept  that  night  with-  they  tried  to  induce  to  take  them  up 
out  their  supper,  saving  the  little  they  the  river  in  their  canoes,  but  the  In- 
had  left  for  breakfast.  They  contin-  dians  were  going  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
ued  their  researches  the  next  morn-  tion  and  the  silver  dollars  offered 
ing,  but  warned  by  their  failing  were  no  inducement  to  them.  So  they 
strength  they  started  north  expecting  footed  it  as  best  they  could,  and 
to   find  a  road  between   Grand   Haven  night    overtook     them      again     before 
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they  reached  the  settlement.  The  be  exchanged  for  government  land, 
next  morning  found  them  near  Grand-  He  took  this  trip  in  as  many  different 
ville,  and  fortunately  there  was  a  ways  as  v/ere  possible,  the  two  prin- 
supply  of  food,  to  which,  after  being  cipal  ways  being  either  by  Battle 
out  three  days  on  one  day's  ration.  Creek  on  the  territorial  road,  or  by 
they  did  ample  justice.  the  northern  route,  as  it  was  called, 
A  little  later  father  returned  and  which  from  Detroit  brought  the  trav- 
located  2,500  acres  of  pine  land,  eler  the  first  day  to  Kingston,  the  next 
These  pine  lands  had  oak  openings,  to  Mr.  Williams'  on  the  Shiawassee, 
and  there  grew  the  largest  oak  that  t'^e  next  to  Mr.  Scott's  on  the  Look- 
was  ever  seen  in  Michigan.  It  was  '"g  Glass,  these  being  the  only  set- 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  had  a  clean  tiers      in      Shiawassee      and      Clinton 


trunk  about  70  feet  high  with  a  beau- 
tiful spreading  top.  It  was  cut  down 
and  sent  East  for  nav\-  purposes. 

The  winter  of  '36  and  '2,7  was  an 
open  winter  and  was  spent  by  father 
in  camp  or  on  horseback.  He  ex- 
plored through  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Ottawa  and  Muskegon.  At  one  time 
he  went  down  the  Grand  River  in  a 
sleigh    to     Grand     Haven     and      there 


counties.  At  one  time  he  stopped  at 
]Mr.  Edward  Robinson's,  who  lived 
in  a  log  house  a  mile  below  Ada.  He 
had  a  baker's  dozen  of  children  but 
still  welcomed  the  traveler  to  his 
small    quarters. 

This  continued  traveling  soon  made 
him  well  known  to  all  the  isolated 
settlers  of  Michigan.  It  was  also 
known  that  in  politics  he  was  a  Dem- 


made   the   acquaintance   of   Mr.   Ferry    °"^^    ^'^    Jackson    man,    having    first 


and  Mr.  White  and  T.  D.  Gilbert, 
lifelong  friends.  In  the  spring  of 
'T)7  he  was  poled  down  the  river  by 
Capt.  Sibley  and  his  men,  and  walked 


voted  for   Andrew  Jackson   in    1824. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  Governor  Mason 
was  up  for  re-election  and  father  was 
nominated    on    the     same     ticket     for 


up  the  beach  to  Muskegon  where  he    ^^^^^    Representative     for     the     unor 


ganized  counties  of  Ottawa,  Kent, 
Ionia  and  Clinton.  I  find  among 
father's  papers   a  curious  old  dodger* 


found  the  Indian  traders,  Air.  Fron- 
tier and  Mr.  Lasley.  The  former  had 
a  clerk,  Martin  Ryerson,  the  father  of 
the  Mr.  Ryerson  who  has  given  us 
our  beautiful  library.  On  returning 
to  Grand  Haven,  he  came  back  in  a 
log  canoe.     Paddling  up   the   river   in 

a    log   canoe   is    not    the    most   enjoy-    ,  •„       1    ,  -    *       .^  „  ^  , 

°  .  ^         J^J       his   real  object   is   to   arrest   tUe   Settlers   on   tl:e 

able   way   of  navigation,   and  he   got  off    'Government    Lands.      Be    on    .vour   guard,    lie   has 
,t     \r^     V„«»^„„'^      ,.u  1  ..,.1  ^     large     lot     of    blank     capias,     and     after     the 

at    .\ir.     ieomans,    the    only    settler    on     Election,    every    .Settler   will    be    Drought    to    De- 

the    river    below    Grandville,    stopped    *'"'^*-  .  ,  „     ,   .     „        r-   c.    t.-  .  • 

.  '  ff  Daniel  Goodwin.  Esq..  t.  S.  District  Attorney, 

there  over  night  and  footed  it   the  rest    ""as    seen    on    Saturday    several    times    with    Ten 

Eyek.  Some  forty  of  fifty  persons  have  al- 
ready been  arrested  by  M.  Titus,  one  of  Ten 
Eyck's    deputies! 

Gov.    Mason    has    no    doubt    been    advised    by 


*Tlie  following  is  the  dodger  referred  to  1)V 
Miss   Ball: 

SETTLERS     BEWARE ! 

Conrad  Ten  Eyek.  1'.  S.  Marslial.  left  De- 
troit yesterday  for  the  Grand  River  Country, 
for  the  pretended  oljject  of  electioneering  for 
Stevens  T.    Mason.      It  is  well  known   here   that 


of  the  way. 

In    the    spring   of    1837    he    took    up 

his    residence    permanently    in    Grand    ^''"  ^''^'^^  "^  *'"^  movement.    Settlers,  are  yoii 

willing  to  be  dragged  from  your  homes  and 
brouglit  three  hundred  miles,  at  this  season? 
If  you  are  not.  Beware — beware  of  Conrad  Ten 
Eyek,  L'.  S.  Marshal,  and  Silas  Titus,  his 
Deputy. 
Ten    Eyek    is    the    same    man    who    has    tried 


Rapids,  boarding  at  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
which  was  then  kept  by  Louis  Moran. 

He  was  obliged  to  make  many  trips 
to    Detroit    to    change    his    notes    and    '"   ^°^   ^^"^  ^*"te  of   $i.3,o:ii»,    for   the   passage 

...  .  T-i         •  i  "^     *'"*■     rail-roa<l     across     his     farm.       If    Trow- 

draitS     mtO    specie    as     President    Jack-     bridge    is    elected    he    can    not    get    it.      He    will 

son  had  decreed  that  only  specie  could    'Xtfot!   o";^.":fo.  'm?  '"'''    '''""  "'"'  '^*'"- 


gotten  out  by  Mr.  Mason's  opponent,  The  organizing  of  townships  took 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  vyhich  the  settlers  up  considerable  time.  The  number  of 
on  government  lands  were  warned  townships  was  quadrupled  in  father's 
that  they  would  be  arrested  if  Mason  district,  and  Grand  Rapids  was  in- 
was  re-elected.  The  only  polling  place  corporated  as  a  village.  It  was  the 
for  Ottawa  county  was  Grand  Rapids,  winter  that  the  Canadian  Patriot  War 
Seventy  men  came  down  the  river  on  occurred  which  helped  to  bring  emi- 
the  steamboat  and  marched  in  line  grants  to  Michigan.  General  *Scott 
to  the  polls.  Father  received  397  came  to  Detroit  on  business  connect- 
votes   out   of  the   505   cast.  ed  with  this  war  on  a  steamboat  dur- 

He  was  the  third  Representative  '"^.  ^  January  thaw.  That  thaw  oc- 
from  the  district  after  the  organiza-  casioned  a  great  flood  in  Grand  Rap- 
tion  of  the  State  Government,  the  first  '^^'  ^"^^^  ''^^  ^^^^^  '^  "o^  larger  than 
being  Maj.  Britton  from  Grandville,  anything  we  have  experienced  in 
Judge    Almy,    of    this    city,    being    the    ^^^^^^   days. 

second.  The   Legislature  did  not  adjourn  un- 

it was  in  the  middle  of  the  summer    ^'^  ^^P'"''  "•    Father  sold  his  horse  and 
before  Grand  Rapids  began  to  feel  the    ""eturned  in  a  wagon  in  company  with 
effects    of    the    great    financial    panic    ^^^^-  O'Flynn,  Mrs.  Watson  and  Miss 
of  1837.     It  was  so  far  away  from  the    ^"^^    Genereau,    Mr.    John    Godfroy's 
center  of  civilization   that  it  was  sev-    ^^^^   '^'^^^      ^^^   passage    took     them 
eral  months  before  it  felt  the  depres-    six   days,   but    they   had    such    a    good 
sion    that    was    afifecting    the    Eastern    social    time    that    the   journey   did    not 
cities.     So  when  it  came  time  for  fath-    s^^'""  long- 
er to  take  up  his  duties  in  Detroit,  he        On  arriving  at  Grand  Rapids  father 
practically    had    no    business    to    leave    found    everything    dead.      It    was    no 
behind  him,,  for  the  buying  and  selling    longer  the  lively  little  place  he  found 
of  land  had  ceased.  He  was  still  a  bach-   when  he   first   came    here.       Everyone 
elor  and  had  no  family  cares  to  wor-    was    leaving   who    possibly    could.      A 
ry  him.     All  he  had  to  do  was  to  put    blight     had     fallen     on     Michigan,     its 
his    effects    in    his     saddle      bag      and    lands   and   its   finances   were   at   a   dis- 
mount his  horse.     He  left  Grand  Rap-    count,   for  this   was  the  time  of  wild- 
ids  December  isth,  arriving  at  Detroit    cat   banking.    The   Peoples'    Bank,    of 
the  23rd.     He  put  up  at  the  old  Na-    which    Mr.    Louis    Campau    unwill'ing- 
tional   Hotel,  and  at  first  had  a  room    ly   became  president,   had   commenced 
to    himself,   but    as    the     hotels      grew    operations,    but    not      having   the     re- 
more    crowded    he    was    requested    by    quired  specie  on  hand  when   the  bank 
the    landlord    to    receive    a    roommate,    commissioner    called,      this      commis- 
It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Barry,  afterwards    sioner,    Mr.    D.    N.    Bell,    after   giving 
Governor   Barry.     This   incident   later    them    a    month's    grace    to    raise    the 
had  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  Mich-    funds,   put   it   in   the    hands      of   a   re- 
igan,  as  we  shall  see  as  I  continue  my    ceiver,    appointing   father       The    sum- 
story.     One  of  the  tasks  of  that  Leg-    ,„er    was    passed    in    winding    up    that 
islature  was  the  appropriation   of  the    ,      ■  tt  1         r        ,  • 

c        ™-ii-         J   11        1  ,-o-  busmess.      He    spoke    of     takmg      but 

five    million    dollar    loan    on    diflferent  ° 

State  improvements.  Thirty  thousand  °"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'""^  '''"^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^° 
dollars  was  laid  aside  to  improve  the  ^°^^  Sheldon,  a  village  that  was  start- 
navigation  of  the  Grand  and  Maple  ed  by  Philadelphians  and  was  expect- 
^•vers.  ed  to  outrival   Grand  Haven. 
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Everyone    was   leaving   Grand    Rap-  About    the    only    money    that    came 

ids   who    had    money    enough    to   get  ni    was   in    the    fall,    when   the   Indians 

away.     Father  went   East   to   visit  his  received    their    annual    payment.      The 

mother,   but  came  back,   much   to   the  Indians    then    had    a    good    time    and 

surprise   of   his   friends,   who   had   not  left    all    their    money    behind      them 

expected  him  to  return  and  expressed  But  socially  probably  the  people  of 

regret    that    they    had    already    nomi-  Grand     Rapids     never     had     a     better 

nated    Robert    Finney   for    representa-  time   than   in   just    those   years.    They 

tivc  in   the   Legislature.     I   have  often  were  all  poor  together  and  there   was 

wondered    wdiy    father    did    return    to  no     rivalry.       Impromptu     sleighrides 

Grand  Rapids  at  this  time,  but  he  was  and    dancing   parties    were   gotten    up, 

in    love    with    Michigan    and    thought  and    the    young    men    would    come    to 

,    that  there  w^as  no  more  beautiful  site  my   father   and   say,    "Now,    Mr.    Ball, 

in   jNIichigan  than  right  here.  you  must  come  with  us,  because  then 

The  lands   that  had  been  purchased  the     mothers     will     let     their     daugh- 

from     the     Indians     north     of     Grand  ters   go. 

River  by  the  Washington  treaty  of  There  were  also  more  formal  oc- 
1836  were  surveyed  in  1839,  and  th.^  casions,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  in- 
few  settlers  who  had  "squatted,"  as  vitations,  which  I  find  in  my  fathers- 
it  was  then  called,  upon  those  Gov-  papers.  One  reads: 
ernment  lands  were  in  great  trouble.  "The  Grand  Rapids,  Port  Sheldon 
There  was  no  money  with  which  to  ^nd  Grandville  Committee  respect- 
purchase  their  farms,  and  so  when  f^,iiy  solicit  the  company  of  Mr. 
the  lands  were  brought  into  market  John  Ball  at  Mr.  Osgood's  Hotel 
they    were    in     great    fear    that    they  ^^  Thursday  next   at   4   o'clock   p.   m. 

might    be    bid    ofif   on    account    of    the  ,,i>;f      j         t         ^o     '^„  " 
.     *                                   ,,           c               ■  Monday,   Jan.   28,    39. 
miprovements   upon  them.   Some  rais- 
ed money  at  the  rate  O'f  100  per  cent.  Another   reads: 

in    order    to    bid    ofif    the    lands,    but  "The    managers    respectfully    solicit 

they  need  have  had  no  fear,  for  there  the    company    of   John    Ball,    Esq.,    at 

were   no   buyers.  the   Eagle   Hotel   on    Friday,   the   29th 

The    following    years    were    indeed  '"^^•'   ^^   4    o'clock    p.    m. 

hard  years  for  Grand  Rapids.   Every-  W.    D.    Roberts, 

thing  was  done  by  barter,  as  may  be  W.     H.     Reynolds, 

seen     from     the     following    advertise-  A.  W.   Pike, 

ment:  "Thursday,    Nov.    20,    '39." 

"Grand   Rapids,  Jan.  21,   1843.  The  third  one  is  printed.     It  reads: 

"Wood    wanted   immediately   in    ex-  "New   Year's    Ball 
change  for  salt  at  the  salt  works,   no 
pounds  of  salt  will  be  given  per  cord 

for   good    hardwood,    including    white  ^                .  ,        .             ,         .,,,., 

J         ,,              1         J  T          J       .      .1  In  peaceful  union  and  social  delight, 

and    yellow    oak,      delivered    at      the  ,,,.  ,             .           ,    ,        •                     •  •, 

1         T,,              J   ■     ^     u         i   r  With   music  and  dancing  our  spirits 

works,      ihe  wood  is  to  be   cut   tour  ° 

to  cheer 


Gentlemen    and    ladies,    come,    let    us 
unite 


We'll  kick  out  the  Old   and   wing  in 
the    New    Year. 


feet  long,  split  in  suitable  size  for 
burning  and  compactly  corded.  The 
salt  is  warranted  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity.   

"N.     B. — Salt     constantly    on     hand  "The  company  of 

for    sale    and    most    kinds    of    produce  "Mr.   John   Ball,   Esq.,   and  lady 

received    in    payment."  "Is    respectfully    solicited    at    the    as- 
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sembly  room  of  S.  Withey,  in  Kent,  office  now  stands.  There  was  a 
on  Wednesday,  the  ist  day  of  Janu-  school  house  in  the  same  block.  A 
ary,  1840,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Debating  Society  was  formed.  The 
James  A.  Rumsey,  greatest  debaters  were  Rev.  Mr.  Bal- 
Abrani  Snively,  lard  and  C.  I.  Walker,  later  of  De- 
Perry  Hill,  troit,  and  it  was  in  this  school  house 
Matthias  Rollison,  that  was  given  the  first  agricultural 
Hezekiah  Green,  address  ever  given  in  Kent  county. 
Lovell  Moore,  Mr.  Bridge  was  to  give  this  address, 
Managers."  but,  as  he  was  sick,  father  took  his 
The  young  people  not  only  had  a  pl^ice. 
good  time  but  there  would  be  occa-  In  the  fall  of  1840  was  what  was 
sional  weddings.  The  marriage  of  called  the  "hard  cider  campaign." 
Mrs.  Richard  Godfroy's  sister,  Mrs.  Father  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
Fay,  to  Mr.  Bridge  was  one  of  the  for  State  Senator,  Henry  P.  Bridge 
social  events  of  the  time.  The  chil-  being  the  Whig  candidate.  When  the 
dren,  too,  had  their  enjoyments,  returns  were  coming  in  father's  uncon- 
white  and  Indian  children  playing  to-  cern  as  to  the  result  quite  exasper- 
gether.  My  father  often  contrib-  ated  his  friends,  Col.  Finney  saying 
uted  to  the  good  times  of  the  chil-  to  him  impatiently,  "Oh,  Ball,  how 
dren.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Powers,  daughter  can  you  keep  so  cool?"  But  coolness 
of  Mr.  Wni.  Godfrey,  told  me  the  was  one  of  father's  st*:ong  character- 
other  day  how  he  would  give  chil-  istics.  He  was  defeated,  and  I  think 
dren's  parties.  It  was  when  he  first  never  ran  for  office  again  except  on 
lived  in  his  home  on  Fulton  street  educational  matters, 
and  Mrs.  Kingsbury  kept  house  for  The  United  States  offered  to  the 
him.  He  would  invite  all  the  children  new  Western  States  five  hundred 
of  the  village,  and  after  Mrs.  Kings-  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  used 
bury  hr.d  given  them  their  supper  for  internal  improvements.  Michi- 
they  would  form  in  two  lines  and  g^n  gladly  accepted  this  ofifer  in  the 
taking  the  mandrakes  they  had  gath-  session  of  1841.  Mr.  Barry  was  then 
ered  he  would  throw  them  down  the  Governor,  and  knowing  father  and 
line,  having  a  prize  for  those  who  his  experience  as  a  woodsman  he 
caught  the  most,  then  gathering  them  asked  him  to  select  these  lands  in  the 
in  his  carriage,  behind  his  old  horse,  southwestern  portion  of  the  State, 
he  would  take  the  child  that  lived  Father  had  hardly  enough  business 
the  farthest  away  home  first,  until  i^  his  law  practice  at  that  time  to 
they  were  all  finally  returned  to  their  prevent  him  from  accepting  the  ofifer, 
parents.  v«'hich  he  gladly  did,  happy  for  a 
Another  social  event  probably  re-  chance  to  get  into  the  woods  again, 
membered  by  old  settlers  was  when  He  asked  the  Governor  for  some  ad- 
the  Rev.  James  Ballard  would  give  vice  as  to  whether  he  should  make 
a  husking  bee  on  his  farm  at  the  cor-  these  selections  near  the  settlements 
ner  of  Burton  avenue  and  East  or  down  by  the  lake,  and  whether  they 
street.  Mr.  Ballard  thought  dancing  should  be  pine  or  farming  lands.  He 
was  sinful,  so  the  day  was  ended  answered  that  he  would  leave  it  en- 
with    kissing   games.  tirely    to    father's    judgment. 

In    1840   father   formed   a   law   part-        He     started    out    exploring,    taking 

nership    with    A.    D.    Rathbone.    Their  Frederick    Hall,    of    Ionia,    with    him 

office   was   where   the   Gas   Company's  and  James  Lyon,  son  of  Judge  Lyon. 
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of    the    Bridge    Street      House,      with  trees   in   every   direction,  but  they  did 

whom  he  was  then  boarding.     On  his  not      know     that     they     would     better 

first  trip  he  explored  the  eastern  part  themselves    by    trying    to    get    out    of 

of    Ottawa    county,    north    of    Grand  the  woods.     So    father    wrapped    him- 

River.     He  found  most  of  it  first  class  self  in  his  blanket  and  slept  his  usual 

beech    and     maple     lands.       Then     he  sound  sleep,  but  not  so  with   Michael, 

made   a   trip   to    the    Muskegon    River  He  stayed  awake,  keeping  a  good  fire, 

to   see   the   prairies   near   Croton,     but  expecting   a    tree    on    him   every    min- 

found    them      only      miserable      pine  ute.      The    next    morning    the    icicles 

plains.  He  then  struck  the   Flat   River  hung    thick    from    their    ponies'    sides, 

and    explored    around    where      Green-  and    it    was    snowing    hard,    so      they 

ville    now    is.       Luther    Lincoln     and  decided   to   reach   the   first   settlement, 

son  were  then  the  only  inhabitants  of  which    was    Ada.    When    they    arrived 

Montcalm   county.      He   also  explored  there    was   already   two   feet    of   snow 

as   far   as   the   Pere    Marquette    River,  on  the  ground.     This  was  the  famous 

following   the   Indian   trail   to   Muske-  cold   winter   of  '42   and   '43,   when   the 

gon   Lake,   where   he   found   one    saw-  cattle    froze    and    food    for    man    and 

mill   and  a   half  dozen   houses.   Swim-  beast   became   short   before   spring.   It 

ming    his    pony    across    the    head    ol  was    a    winter    that    father    did      not 

the   lake   after   a   boat,   and   doing   the  camp    in    the    woods.      The    first    day 

same  at  White  Lake,  where  Mr.  Chas.  of  April  the  thermometer  was  at  zero 

Mears  was  the  only  settler,  he  struck  and  there   was   four   feet   of  snow   on 

the    lake    shore    at    the    Clay    Banks,  the    ground.      Teams    could    cross    on 

where    he      found      Indian      planting  the    ice    in    the   river   up    to    the   20th. 

grounds.     He  returned  by  a  more  in-  We   had   the   counterpart   of  this   cold 

land  route,  and  thought  this  trip  one  winter  a   few  years  ago.     It  was   this 

of  the  hardest  he  had  ever  made.  year    of    '42-'43    that    the    Rev.    James 

After  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  ^^^^^'^    ^'^^'^      ^  ,  P'^^^'^^^f    /^vival 

to    the    matter    he    decided    to    report  "^eetmg,   called  the   forty   days    meet- 

sections    of    land    nearest    the    settle-  "*" 

ments.      This    was    opposed   by    some  Father  selected  four  hundred  thous- 

people,  they  fearing  the   State  would  ^^d  acres  of  the   five  hundred  thous- 

hold  the  price  of  these  lands  so  high  ^^d  of  improvement  lands.     He  made 

that    it    would    impede    immigration,  ^jg    selections    near    the    settlements, 

but   father   reasoned    that    the    State's  ^^,^  j^  resulted  as  he  anticipated.  The 

indebtedness    was    so    widely    diffused  Legislature  of  1843  passed  a  law  put- 

among    its    inhabitants    that    enough  ^jj^g  ^i^g  price  of  these  lands  at  $1.25. 

pressure    would    be    brought    to    bear  ^^^y    ^^^^    payable    in    State      dues, 

upon  the  Legislature  to  put  the  lands  ^^hich   at   first   could  be   bought   at  40 

on  the   market  at   a   reasonable   price,  ^ents   on  the   dollar,  and  settlers   who 

The   result  showed   that   his     opinion  ^^   ^^^^   ^gre    afraid    he   would    select 

was  right.  their  lands    now   came   to   him    to   do 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was   ex-  so,    so    that    they    could    get    them    at 

ploring    in    the    township    of    Bowne.  the    cheaper    rate.      In      this      father 

There  was  one  day  he  stayed  in  camp  obliged    them    as    much    as    possible, 

as   the   weather   was   dark  and   threat-  and    so    the    squatters    on    the    north 

ening.      Towards    night    a    high    wind  side   of   the   river,   who   had   remained 

from    the    southwest    came    up.      He  with  fear  and  trembling  thinking  that 

and   his    camp    boy,    Michael    Thorne,  they   might   lose   their   improvements, 

could    hear    the    crash    of    the    falling  were    now    able    to    buy    their    farms. 
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Father    had    to    receive    his    pay,    too,  How   warmly   and   kindly   he   spoke 

in    State    warrants,    which    was    unex-  of  these   first  settlers  who   built  their 

pected  by  him,  and   oxi   his   complain-  log    cabins    and    cleared    the    forests, 

ing    to    Governor    Barry    he    was    an-  their  wives,  too,  playing  their  parts  as 

swered    that    the    law    provided    only  ^vell  as  the  men,  and  after  a  few  years 

such     funds     for     that     purpose,      and  of  privation   and   hardship  they  found 

that  he  should  have  noticed  the  pro-  themselves    in    possession    of    farms, 

vision   of  the   law   before.     The   Gov-  houses,  cattle  and  horses,     'fhis  kind- 

ernor    suggested     that    he     indemnify  jy    feeling   toward   these    farmers    was 

himself    by    making    some    good    pur-  f^^y    returned    by    them.      I    think    it 

chases  with  what  funds  he  had.  These  ^^^^  have  been   about  this  time  that 

lands    were    first    ofifered    for    sale    in  father  gained  the  affectionate  title,  by 

August,   1843,   at   the   State   Land   Of-  ^^,hich   he    was  so  well  known  in  South- 

f^ce    in    Marshall.      Father    was    there  ^^^^  Michigan,  of  "Uncle  John."     He 

and   bought   some   lands   for   some   of  took   as   much   interest   in   their   pros- 

the    settlers    who    had    furnished    the  p^^j^^,  ^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^ 

means.     Those  were  all  the  sales  that  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^,1    j^^^gj    ^^    ^-^    ^^^    ^^_ 

took  place  at  that  time.     No  one  of-  ^-^^  ^^  assistance. 

fered    to    purchase    them    on    specula-  ^jj      ^^^^^      newcomers      had      to 

come  to  Grand  Rapids  for  their  sup- 
Up  to  this  time  all  the  emigration  plies,  and,  as  little  money  as  they  had, 
was  going  past  Michigan  to  Illinois  what  they  brought  was  of  great  help 
and  Wisconsin,  but,  hearing  that  to  the  poverty  stricken  villagers, 
there  were  selected  lands  in  Michi-  Father  made  a  great  effort  to  bring 
gan  to  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  the  Holland  colony,  headed  by  Mr. 
rate,  the  emigrants  stopped  and  look-  Van  Raalte  here  to  Grand  Rapids, 
ed  at  them.  Father  kept  a  run  of  all  Mr.  Van  Raalte  said  his  people  want- 
the  sales  in  the  Land  Office  and  had  ed  to  be  near  the  water  and  father 
corrected  plats.  He  was  there  to  meet  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
the  emigrants  and  give  them  his  plice  than  the  Grand  River,  but,  no, 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  lands,  so  he  wanted  his  people  by  themselves 
most  of  them,  although  they  came  to  keep  them  uncontaminated.  A 
just  to  look,  remained  and  others  fol-  suggestion  that  they  could  go  to 
lowed  them.  Muskegon  county  was  answered  that 
Father  was  tired  of  living  in  the  he  would  like  some  settlers  between 
backwoods  alone  and  he  threw  his  iiis  people  and  the  wolves,  and  so 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  they  settled  in  Holland.  They  had 
of  detaining  these  emigrants.  It  is  seen  but  few  trees  in  their  country 
a  saying  among  the  old  settlers  that  and  were  poor  woodsmen.  In  chop- 
anything  he  undertook  generally  sue-  ping  down  the  trees  they  chopped  in 
ceeded.  Anyway  the  flood  of  emigra-  all  directions  so  that  they  lay  helter 
tion  began  to  come  in.  Father  aided  skelter  on  the  ground,  and  had  to  get 
them  in  every  way  possible,  not  only  experienced  choppers  to  help  them 
with  advice  but  with  money,  for  but  out  of  their  trouble,  but  with  their 
few  of  these  early  farmers  could  indomitable  industry  they  eventually 
boast  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  got  on  quite  well.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
many  of  them  had  not  enough  to  buy  forts  of  their  reverend  leader  to  keep 
their  places.  Many  times  father  would  them  compact,  they  had  to  come  to 
make  the  payments  for  them  and  give  Grand  Rapids  for  supplies  and  some 
them  time  on  his  fees.  remained  for  employment.  Their  good 
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guidcrs    also     helped     our    struggling         It    was    under    these    circumstances 

village.  that   he   gained   the   reputation,   and    1 

Slowly  but  surely  the  village  grew,  think  justly,  of  having  done  more  than 

Some    of    father's     relatives     and     ac-  any  other  man  of  early  times  to  pro- 

quaintances     followed     him     here     to  mote   the   settlement    of   our    city   and 

Grand  Rapids,  and  father  was  so  hap-  county.  Lucy    IjuII. 

py  to  have  them  come  he  could  not  do 
enough  to  make  them  welcome. 
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The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley 


By  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Richmond 


Part   I.  by    Sieur    de      Monts      "to      colonize 

In  days  of  old,  before  tiie  nivention  Acadie,"    a    region      extending      from 

of   stoves   and   furnaces,    when    dwell-  Philadelphia    north    to    beyond    Mon- 

ings  were  floored  with  earth  or  stone,  '^'ea'-     This  whole  enterprise   was  not 

when    one    fireplace    was    the    heating  colonization,    but    an    effort    to    obtain 

plant  for  a  whole  castle,  when  human  the   monopoly  of  the   fur  trade.      One 

clothing    had    to    be    heavily      padded  °^    ^^      Monts'      associates      in      this 

for      protection      against      cold       and  scheme    was    the    afterwards    celebrat- 

damp,     the     skins     of     wild     animals  "1  Samuel   de   Champlam.     The   value 

were   in   great   demand    for   lloor   cov-  °^  ^.he   great    monopoly   soon    became 

erings,    for    bedding   and    for    raiment  apparent  and  was  a  constant  occasion 


The   supply  came   easily   when   all  the 
earth     was    forest-clad,    and    all    men 


for   intrigue,    even    the   clergy    of  both 
Old   and   New   France   striving  to   ob- 


were    hunters;    but    in    the    course    of    t^'"    control    of    this    rich    source    of 
lime    advancing    agriculture,    growing    ''^'^^''"^i^- 


towns  and  baronial  preserves  so  lim- 
ited and  diminished  the  forests  and 
the  wild  beasts  that  fine  furs  in  Eu- 
rope became  rare  and  expensive,  Rus- 
sia, Siberia  and  India  furnishing  the 
main  supply.  Then  it  was  that  kings 
and    princes    gloried    in      their      furr^ 


It  was  by  the  Canadian  French 
that  centers  for  trading  with  the  In- 
dian trappers  were  first  established 
in  the  region  about  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  most  important  being  at  Michi- 
limackinac  and  Detroit. 

The  history  of  the  fur  trade  is  one 


possessions  as  insignia  of  wealth,  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in  the 
ranking  with  jewels  and  tapestries,  story  of  the  French  in  Canada.  Park- 
The   distribution   of   coarser   skins   for    nian  says,  "Beaver   skins   had  produc- 


the  common  people   was  through   the 
periodical     fairs    in    leading    towns. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
with  its  unbroken  forests  and  im- 
mense population  of  wild  animals  and 


ed  an  efifect  akin  to  that  of  gold  in 
our  own  days,  and  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  wilderness  were  invad- 
ed by  the  eager  seekers  after  gain.' 
The    English    played    their    part    in 


Indians,  opened  up  a  fresh  field  for  this  quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  In 
the  operations  of  fur  dealers.  1666,  shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
The  French  settlers  of  Canada  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  Captain 
were  the  first  to  perceive  the  great  Gilliam  was  sent  from  England  with 
opportunities  in  America  and  sought  a  ship  to  search  for  a  northwest  pass- 
by  "grants"  from  the  King  to  obtain  a.ge  to  India,  through  Hudson  Bay. 
control  of  this  trade.  About  1602  Although  unsuccessful  in  this  endeav- 
a  grant  was  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  or,    he    saw    a    promising    commercial 
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opportunity;   he  built   a   fort   and   laid  the    Astor    family    has      ranked      high 

the    foundation    of    a    fur    trade    with  among    the    multi-millionaires    of    the 

the    Indians.      Two    years      later      the  earth. 

Hudson  Bay  Company  was  chartered.  These  facts  are  stated  to  show  how 

The  original  sum  invested   was  about  much    money    there    was    in    the    fur 

$50,000,    but    it    became    so    profitable  trade    and    to    demonstrate    that    the 

that    the    stock    at    one    time      netted  wilderness    of    Michigan,    situated    be- 

2,000  per  cent,  in  one  year.     The  reg-  tween  the   rival   companies   of  Astoria 

ular  annual  dividends  averaged  25   to  and    Canada,    would    naturally   be    in- 

50  per   cent.     The  shares   were  never  vaded   by   both;    and   so    it    was.   The 

in    the    market,    but      were      carefully  Astors  had   stations   from   La   Pointe, 

handed    down    from  'father    to    son.  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to 

The  trading  posts  which  were  es-  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  dealing  with 
tablished  at  different  points  were  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  Sacs,  the  Fox- 
called  factories,  and  the  traders  fac-  es  and  the  Ojibways.  The  French 
tors.  The  phenomenal  success  of  the  had  posts  in  the  region  of  the  Sault 
English  stirinulated  to  greater  activ-  Sainte  Marie,  all  through  what  is  now 
ity  the  hardy  and  adventurous  Ca-  known  as  the  Saginaw  region,  and 
nadian  Frenchmen,  and  their  cour-  through  the  valley  of  the  Owash- 
iers-du-bois  (runners  of  the  woods)  tanong,  or  Grand  River.  (This  name 
and  halt-breeds  canoed  the  waters  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  said  to  have 
leading  to  Hudson  Bay  and  inter-  meant  "the  far-away  waters,"  called 
ccpted  the  Indians  laden  with  pel-  so  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
tries  and  gave  them  more  for  their  stream).  The  tribes  occupying  this 
packs  than  the  English  had  promised,  central  portion  of  the  State  were  the 
At  the  head  of  one  of  the  French  Pottawattamies,  the  Chippewas,  the 
companies  was  Joseph  La  France,  of  Ottawas.  the  Wyandottes  and  the  Hu- 
Michilimackinac.  traveler,  hunter  and  rons.  The  broad  waters  of  the 
trader,  who  penetrated  the  wilder-  Owashtanong  were  teeming  with  the 
ness  even  to  the  Mississippi.  The  finny  tribes  which  furnished  summer 
story  of  his  adventurous  life  is  most  food,  and  a  winter  supply  as  well, 
fascinating.  lor  the   dusky   denizens   of  the   forest. 

The  Germans,  too,  used  America  Earlj'  in  the  last  century  the  por- 
as  a  great  hunting  ground.  John  Jacob  tion  of  the  river  opposite  our  city 
Astor,  son  of  a  peasant  near  Heidel-  was  known  as  "The  Rapids."  For 
berg,  came  to  New  York  in  1783.  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  the  fall  aver- 
the  age  of  20.  Following  the  advice  aged  from  15  to  18  feet.  Three  is- 
of  a  chance  acquaintance  on  ship-  lands  of  several  acres  each  divided 
board,  he  invested  his  little  capital  the  stream  into  two  surging  chan- 
in  furs  and  in  six  years  had  acquired  ncls.  and  a  rough,  rocky  bottom. 
$250,000.  The  blazed  trails  from  one  further  increased  the  noisy  agitation 
of  his  trading  posts  to  another  final-  of  the  water.  Every  spring  there 
ly  spanned  the  continent,  and  about  came  to  these  rapids  from  Lake 
1812  he  founded  Astoria  on  the  Michigan  great  shoals  of  the  mam- 
Northern  Pacific  coast  and  establish-  moth  fish  known  as  the  sturgeon,  en 
ed  there  the  headquarters  of  the  route  for  their  favorite  breeding 
American  Fur  Company.  His  com-  places  in  the  deep  and  placid  waters 
mercial  connections  at  length  com-  beyond.  Heroically  they  plunged 
passed  the  globe,  and  his  ships  sail-  through  this  great  natural  obstacle, 
ed    every    sea.      For   four   generations  but    thousands    were    overcome    each 
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season   by   well-aimed   spears    cast   by  red    her    remains    and    those    of    her 

the    Indians    while      balancing      them-  daughter.      On    a    memorial    tablet    ia 

selves   skillfully   and  gracefully   on  the  inscribed,   "Magdalene   La   Framboise, 

sides    of    their     strong    boats,     called  died      April,      1846,     aged     66    years:" 

chemung  or   dug-outs.  The   most   sue-  "Josephine     Pierce,       died     November 

cessful   catches    were   at    night   by   the  24,    1820." 

light  of  pitch-pine  torches.  The  After  the  war  of  1812  the  business 
white  pioneers  have  described  the  of  trading  with  the  Indians  had  to 
scenes  upon  the  river  at  this  great  be  carried  on  under  the  license  of 
annual  rally  of  the  red  men  as  most  the  United  States,  which  license  was 
exciting  and  picturesque.  The  Astor  revoked  on  complaint  of  the  Indians. 
h'ur  Cuinpany  discovered  this  ren-  The  favor  of  the  red  man  was  so  im- 
dezvous  soon  after  the  close  of  the  portant  to  the  trader  that  many  of 
war  of  1812,  and  at  once  established  the  factors,  in  order  to  establish  full 
a  trading  post  on  the  Owashtanong  confidence,  married  Indian  wives.  This 
;it  its  junction  with  the  Flat  River,  was  the  case  with  Rix  Robinson,  the 
where  Lowell  now  stands.  Then  the  successor  of  La  Framboise. 
Indians,  when  coming  to  the  fisher-  The  period  between  the  years  1820 
ies  in  the  spring,  brought  with  them  and  1840  covers  the  reign  of  the  fur 
great  packs  of  peltries,  the  result  of  kings  in  the  Grand  River  Valley.  Rix 
their  winter  trapping.  At  that  time  Robinson,  the  Campaus  and  the  God- 
there  were  found  in  this  region  most  froys  were,  for  that  day,  as  wealthy 
of  the  American  fur-clad  animals —  as  are  the  lumber  kings  of  the  pres- 
liear,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  rabbit,  mar-  ent.  Rix  Robinson  at  one  time,  with 
ten,  mink,  raccoon,  wild-cat,  otter,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Montague  Ferry,  own- 
squirrel,  lynx,  beaver,  etc.  ed  the  whole  village  plat  of  Grand 
The  first  agent  at  this  trading  Haven,  besides  tracts  of  land  at  sev- 
post  was  Joseph  La  Framboise,  of  eral  other  points  on  the  river.  The 
Mackinac.  His  wife  war  a  young  Godfreys'  and  Campaus'  real  estate 
half-breed  who  had  had  a  convent  stretched  from  Grand  River  in  acre 
education  in  Montreal.  She  is  de-  properties  away  up  to  what  is  now 
scribed  as  "beautiful,  brave  and  spir-  College  avenue,  with  Aionroe  street 
ited."  Tlicir  relations  with  the  In-  and  Wealthy  avenue  for  north  and 
dians   were     friendly     and     profitable,  south    boundaries. 

and.    to    their    credit    be    it    said,    no  n-      t.    ,  • 

,  ■  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  :  Kix  Kobinson. 
whisky  was  ever  sold  at  their  fac- 
tory. Upon  the  death  of  her  hus-  Rix  Robinsion's  name  heads  the  list 
hand  ]\Iadame  La  Framboise  contin-  of  fur  traders  who  made  permanent 
ued  the  business  until  1S21,  when  she  locations  in  the  Grand  River  Valley, 
resigned  her  position  and  returned  In  1814,  as  a  stalwart,  energetic 
to  her  old  home  in  Mackinac,  having  youth,  he  left  his  father's  home  in 
acquired  quite  a  comfortable  private  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  struck  out  to 
fortune.  Her  only  daughter  mar-  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He 
ried  Captain  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  broth-  found  employment  in  Detroit  for  a 
er  of  Franklin  Pierce.  President  of  time,  then  with  a  trader's  pack  on 
the  United  States.  The  Romish  his  shoulders  he  followed  the  Indian 
church  at  Mackinac  stands  on  land  trails  into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
donated  by  Madame  La  Framboise  bartering  with  the  natives,  and  final- 
shortly  after  her  return  to  the  Is-  ly  reached  Mackinac,  where  he  en- 
land,  and  beneath   the  altar  are   inter-  tered    the    service    of    the    Astor    Fur 
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Rix  Robinson. 


Company,    under    its    agent,      Robert  pie.     In   1821    Rix   Robinson  was   sent 

Stuart.      (This    Robert   Stuart    remov-  to    supersede    Aladame    La    Framboise 

ed    to    Detroit    in    1834    and    later    be-  at    the    post    at    the    junction    of      the 

came  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Mich-  Flat    River    with    the    Grand.      He    al- 

igan.)       Robinson    married    at    Mack-  so   bought   out   what   private   interest? 

inac   an    educated    Indian    woman,      of  Madame   La   Framboise  had   acquircvl. 

whom   there   were   many   in    that   part  and     in     addition    established     trading 

of  the   State,   and   their  only  son,  John,  posts    at    the    mouths    of    the    Grand 

after   a   varied   career,   at   last   became  and     Kalamazoo    Rivers.      When    the 

a    missionary    to     his     mother's    peo-  Rev.    Mr.    Ferry,     in     1834.     left     the 
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mission     at      Mackinac     for     that     at  heavy   in   proportion.      This   leader   of 

(Irand      Haven,      he      found      his      old  the   Michigan   fur  traders  and   pioneer 

acquaintance,    Robinson,    already      es-  agriculturist   died  in   1873,  at  his  farm 

tablished      there      and      conducting    a  near  Ada,  at  the  advanced   age  of  81. 

thriving    business     witli     the     Indians  In    1887,    fourteen    years    after    Rix 

on   a  scale   most   enterprising   for  that  Robinson's    death,    a    monument    was 

period.  His  line  of  trading  boats  plied  erected    in    his   honor   by   the   Associa- 

ihe   river   from    Lake   Michigan    to   its  lion    of    the    Old     Residents    of      the 

junction    with    the    Flat — his    couriers-  Grand     River      Valley.      The      orator 

lois   penetrated   the  forest  for  hun-  was    the    Hon.    Thomas    B.    Church,    a 

eds   of  miles   in   different  directions,  prominent    lawyer    of    Grand    Rapids, 

Robinson,    in    his    relations    with    the  and   one   of  the   most   eloquent   speak- 

Iiidians,   was   always   honest,   just   and  crs   in    the    State.     The   address    made 

frank,    and    they   loved    and    respected  by    him    on    this    occasion    is    said    to 

him.     Through   their   special   favor   he  have    been     one    of    his    best    efforts. 

acfpiired    600    acres    of    land    where    is  The  monument  was   first  placed   upon 

niiw   ihe   village   of  Ada,   and   in   order  the    public    square    at    Ada,    but    was 

to   cultivate    that    he   retired   from    fur  afterwards    removed    to    the    cemetery 

trading    in    1837.      That    farm    became  and    placed    on    the    grave    where    Rix 

one   of  the   finest   in    Kent   county.   At  Robinson    lies.      We    give    a    descriip- 

his    death    it    passed    into    the    hands  tion    taken    from    the    Grand     Rapids 

of   E.   P.   and   S.   L.   Fuller  and   a   part  Daily   Democrat,   July   i,   1887: 

of  it  is  now  owned  by  our  townsman.  The   monument   is   of    white   bronze 

Mr.    John    B.    Martin.      In    1838     Mr.  and    is    a    handsome    piece    of    work, 

r>   u-                ^   J          r-          ■     ■              c  costing  $67'5.     It  is    12  feet   high   and 

Robmson    acted    as    Commissioner    of  ^i                 •        u               •         -u  a    ;„ 

,  .  ,  on    the    massive    base  are  inscribed    in 

Internal  Improvements,  at  which  raised  letters  the  name  of  the  de- 
time  the  Legislature  appropriated  parted  and  the  legend,  "Erected  by 
$60,000    for    promoting    navigation    on  the  Old  Residents'  Association   of  the 

..  ^     r^„„A     -D-   „          A     ^^,.*     ^c    tu:~  Grand     River     Valley,     1887."       Upon 

the     urand     River.       A     part    01     this  ,.       r        ,.      r  .t,       i.   rl   ■                    ^^      . 

.     .  the   front   of  the   shaft   is  an   excellent 

appropriation    went    into    the   canal    at  bas-relief   of    Rix    Robinson,    a    speak- 

Grand    Rapids.      Mr.    Robinson's    first  ing   likeness,    which    all    commend   for 

vvife  died  in   1848  and  in   1850  he  mar-  'ts    life-likeness    and    truthfulness,   and 

ried    the   granddaughter   of^a   chief   of  ^^'^   ^"'i^'-   "^"   "''"]°7   °q   ^-l'' t?°^' 

.     ,           .   ,,      .            .  mson,    born     1792,    died     1873.      Upon 

one   of   the   neighboring   tribes,    Sippi-  the     remaining     three     faces     are     the 

quay   by   name.      His   ^domestic      rela-  following    concise    and    terse    expres- 

tions  are  said  to  have  been  most  hap-  sions,    each    phrase    of    which    speaks 

py.      He    seems    to    have    understood  "^o'-^ /han     elaborate    volumes:    "In- 

,      .     ,.         ,                       ,  dian  trader  on  Grand  River,  1821.  Su- 

the  Indian  character  and  customs  sur-  pervisor  Township  of  Ada,    1840.  Asso- 

prisingly  well  and.  we  are  told,  spoke  ciate   Judge    Circuit   Court,  Kent  coun- 

several    of    the    tribal    dialects    better  *:>''    i^4i-      State   Senator,    1845.      State 

than     any     other    white     man     in     the  !;™'''«°r'' J^    Internal    Improve- 

™       .               _.           r    1  •      ,        ,           ■  rnents,    ie46.      Member   of   State    Con- 

ierritory.      Five    of    his    brothers    m  stitutional    Convention.    1850.      Brave, 

turn   followed    Rix   Robinson   into   the  honest,    patriotic,    a     loving    husband 

West,    all    of    whom    settled    in      the  and    father,    a    friend    of   the    Indians, 

Grand      River      region,        Robinson's  [^tl  "e»°f'^f°'-      ^'^h      the      Govern- 

T        ,.             r            ■?      ,    ,                    •  nient    and    a    peacemaker. 
Landing,  a  few  miles  below  our  city. 

being  named  for  one.     They  were  all  Part  2. 

men  of  unusual  force  of  character  and  Louis   Campau. 

physique,    Rix   and    two   of   his   broth-  i„    jg^e    there    came    to    the    Indian 

ers   being  over  six   feet   in  height  and  settlement   opposite  the   mouth   of  the 
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Flat  River  a  Frenchman  about  35  llie  only  white  men  on  the  east  bank 
years  of  age  named  Louis  Campau.  of  the  river,  the  few  other  settlers 
He  was  a  member  of  a  fine  French  having  located  on  the  West  Side 
family  of  Detroit  and  had,  for  sev-  about  the  Baptist  Mission  uf  the  Rev. 
eral  years  previous,  Ik'cu  trading  Leonard  Slater,  which  had  been  es- 
with  the  tribes  in  the  Saginaw  re-  tablished  in  1824.  About  1831-2  an- 
gion,  where  he  had  distinguished  other  Frenchman,  Richard  God- 
himself  by  rendering  valuable  assist-  ^''oy,  came  to  this  post  and  later  was 
ance  to  Lewis  Cass  in  a  Government  associated  with  Mr.  Campau  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  He  found  fur  business.  In  1834  the  manufac- 
the  Flat  River  country  so  well  occu-  t^re  of  lumber  by  Slater's  little  saw- 
pied  by  Ki.\  Robinson  that,  in  about  '"i'l  enabled  Messrs.  Campau  and 
a  year  (1827).  he  moved  down  the  Godfroy  to  erect  frame  houses  for 
Owashtanong  some  thirty  miles  and  their  families,  Mr.  Campau's  house 
established  himself  in  the  large  In-  being  built  on  the  present  site  of  the 
dian  settlement  about  "The  Rapids."  VViddicomb  building.  They  also  built 
This  village  was  one  of  the  largest  each  a  capacious  frame  building  for 
in  the  Territory  and  is  said  in  the  a  general  store  and  warehouse  just 
summer  season  to  have  numbered  below  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  the  west 
600  lodges,  or  about  3,600  inhabitants,  side  of  Waterloo,  now  known  as  Mar- 
On  the  east  bank,  about  halfway  be-  l<ct  street.  Mr.  Robert  Barr  (the  first 
tween  what  is  now  Pearl  and  Bridge  carpenter  west  of  Detroit  and  still 
streets  and  at  the  base  of  the  beauti-  living  at  the  age  of  95)  was  the  build- 
ful  knoll  called  Prospect  Hill,  Mr.  er.  These  stores  were  long  and  low. 
Campau  built  the  hewn  log  or  block  painted  bright  yellow,  and  in  front 
houses,  one  for  his  home,  the  other  stood  a  massive  wooden  machine  for 
for  his  warehouse,  where  he  kept  pressing  bales  of  fur.  An  Indian 
the  articles  for  barter  with  the  In-  could  carry  a  pack  of  about  fifty 
dians,  and  stored  up  the  furs  receiv-  pounds  and  his  pony  three  or  four 
ed  in  exchange.  The  goods  for  bar-  times  as  much.  Mink  skins  were  val- 
ter  generally  consisted  of  woolen  "ed  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound; 
cloths,  various  colored  blankets,  buckskin,  $1;  beaver,  marten  and  lynx, 
guns,  ammunition,  tobacco,  coarse  $'-5-  It  took  twenty  pounds  of  any  ol 
sheetings,  thread,  twine,  beads,  brass  these  furs  to  buy  one  yard  of  broad- 
and  copper  kettles,  silk  or  cotton  cloth,  which  was  the  heart's  desire  of 
handkerchiefs  in  bright  colors,  print-  every  C)ttawa  or  Pottawattamie  lady. 
ed  calicoes,  etc.  These  goods  were  The  rank  of  a  squaw  was  strictly  in- 
usually  made  up  into  packs,  weighing  dicated  by  her  costume.  The  wives 
ninety  pounds,  at  the  headquarters  of  of  chiefs  had  great  pride  in  their  fine 
the  dififerent  fur  companies  and  sent  black  broadcloth  petticoats,  squares 
out  in  the  spring  to  the  traders.  As  for  head  and  shoulders  decorated 
far  as  possible  the  goods  were  trans-  with  interlaced  gay  ribbons  applied 
ported  by  water  in  large  canoes,  or  with  line  >titching,  sacques  nf  lus- 
bateaux,  manned  by  from  eight  to  trous  black  satin,  and  elaborately 
ten  men  and  carrying  from  fifty-five  beaded  leggings  and  moccasins.  Tne 
to  sixty-five  packs.  It  was  for  the  plebeian  squaws  generally  wore  bright 
storing  of  this  stock  that  quite  large  cotton  petticoats  and  sacques  and  the 
warehouses  were  needed  at  the  dif-  ordinary  Government  blanket  over 
ferent  posts.  For  five  years  Mr.  head  and  shoulders.  These  blankets 
Campau  and  his  four  assistants   were  in  scarlet,  grey  and  white  were  mark- 
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ed    as    to    their    quality      with      black    terly    the    liome    of    Mr.    George    Gay, 

points,  one,  two  or  tlirce  woven  into  his  old  home  was  converted  into  a 
one  corner,  one  point  heiny  tlie  finest,  tavern  and  gradnally  developed  into 
The  men's  everyday  wear  consisted  the  Rathbun  House,  for  many  years 
of  bright   colored   cotton   shirts   hang-    a    popular    hotel. 

ing  loose,  leggings  and  moccasins  of  Louis  Campau  had  great  control 
dressed  deerskin  and  broad  colored  and  influence  over  the  Indians  among 
belts,  to  which  were  attached  knives  whom  he  lived.  lie  was  just  to  them, 
and  a  game-pouch,  then  a  red  blan-  hut  never  allowed  his  decisions  to  be 
ket  wrapped  over  all.  Men  and  wom-  questioned,  and  was  entirely  fearless 
en  both  delighted  in  handkerchiefs  i„  his  dealings  with  them.  He  was  a 
of  the  most  vivid  colors  for  head  and  devout  Catholic  and  gave  liberally  to 
"eck.  the    church.      In    1835    'le    erected    for 

In  1834  the  white  population  of  the  Father  Viszoczky  (the  priest  then  in 
village  of  Kent  numbered  about  100.  charge  of  the  Roiuish  mission)  a  house 
Louis  Campau  was  called  "The  Pro-  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Monroe 
prietor."  He  made  the  first  plat  of  and  Division  streets,  later  sold  to  the 
the  village  and  laid  out  the  first  road,  Congregationalists  when  the  Roman- 
on  the  line  of  the  Indian  trail  which  ists  built  a  clnirch  of  stone  where  the 
came  in  over  the  eastern  hills  down  Grand  Rapids  National  Bank  now 
what  is  now  Fulton  street  and  around  stands.  Mr.  Campau's  real  estate 
Prospect  Hill  to  Campau's  trading  comprised  at  one  time  the  land 
post.  The  next  street  led  from  the  bounded  by  Fulton  street  and  Weal- 
trail  at  Mr.  Campau's  new  house  thy  avenue.  Prospect  street  and  Col- 
down  to  the  yellow  warehouses  and  lege  avenue  and  forty  acres  on  Jef- 
was  named  Waterloo  street.  A  spa-  ferson  avenue,  the  last  enclosed  by 
cious  garden  surrounded  Mr.  Cam-  a  board  fence.  His  properties  were 
pau's  house  and  the  winding  path,  estimated  at  $roo,ooo.  a  large  for- 
bordered  by  imported  flowers  and  tune  for  those  days.  He  lost  heavi- 
shrubs  which  led  down  to  the  canoe  ly  in  the  financial  crash  of  1837  and 
landing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  as, 
said  to  have  been  the  special  ad-  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  Michi- 
miration  of  the  Indians.  Imagine  this  gan,  the  Indians  retreated  before  the 
all  in  the  place  of  the  Boston  Store,  white  man,  and  the  fur  trade  dimin- 
Foster,  Stevens  &  Co.'s,  Spring's  and  ished  accordingly.  Enough,  however, 
the  Fourth  National  Bank.  The  va-  was  saved  from  the  wreck  to  furnish 
cated  block  houses  Mr.  Campau  rent-  a  moderate  income  for  himself  and 
ed  in  1836  to  Messrs.  John  Almy  wife.  They  had  no  children, 
and  Abel  Page,  who  arrived  with  We,  the  descendants  of  the 
*heir  families  from  New  York  and  pioneers,  remember  "Uncle"  Louis 
•/ermont.  Mr.  Almy  was  a  practical  Campau  as  a  retired  gentleman,  and 
surveyor  and  drew  all  the  early  plats  his  wife  as  a  most  sweet  representa- 
and  maps  of  this  region.  Deacon  tive  of  the  gentlewoman  of  the  "Old 
Page  planted  the  first  orchard  and  School."  She  was  one  of  the  six 
nursery  with  trees  brought  from  De-  daughters  of  Captain  de  Marsac,  who 
troit   and    Rochester.  liad    served    under    General    Lafayette 

When,  in  1849,  Mr.  Campau  remov-  and  later  settled  in  Detroit — Sophie 
ed  to  the  spacious  and  imposing  de  Marsac,  after  whom  is  named  the 
house  at  the  top  of  Fulton  street  Grand  Rapids  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
hill,    built    by    Mr.    Bostwick    and    lat-    ters    of   the    American    Revolution.    In 
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Louis  Campau 


their     dignified     and     imposing    home  for    Uncle    Louis    had    brothers,      An- 

upon    the    heights,    set    in    the    midst  toine,     Touissant     and     George,     and 

of    grand    native    trees,    garden      and  four  of  IVIadame  Campau's  sisters  had 

orchard    stretching    down    to      Wash-  married    and    located    in    Grand    Rap- 

ington    street,    with    a    sweeping   view  ids;    then    there    were    the    families    of 

of   the    Owashtanong   Valley   and    the  Richard,    William    and    John    Godfroy 

western    hills    beyond.    Monsieur    and  and    their    sister,    Mrs.      Taylor,      the 

Madame  Campau   dispensed  for  many  Stanleys    and    others.      The    hospitali- 

years    a    delightful   hospitality.  ty  of  Monsieur  and  Madame   Campau 

The   French  social   circle  was  large,  was    not    confined    to    relatives    and 
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fellow    townsmen — the    Indians    were    them  any  talk  or  speech  accompanied 
always    welcome      guests.      Until      the    by    wampum. 


(li^continuance  of  the  annual  pay- 
iiu'iils  in  1S50,  the  Campau's  spacious 
grounds  were  the  favorite  rendezvous 
of    the    older    Indians,    who    loved    to 


Fourth.  You  are  forbidden  to  take 
any  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  in- 
to the  Indian  country;  or  to  give, 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  to  the   Indians. 

Fifth.      Should    any   person    attempt 


talk  with  Uncle  Louis   of  the  days   of    to   trade   in   the   Indian    country   with- 
ihe    early    twenties,      when      Nature's    out^a   license,   or   should   any   l.ce_nsed 
own  children  were  sole  proprietors  of 
the  forests  and  streams  of  the   Penin- 
sula   between    the    Great    Lakes. 


trader  carry  any  spirituous  liquors  in- 
to the  country,  or  give,  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  any  to  the  Indians,  the  In- 
dians are  authorized  to  seize  and  take 

Many  of  us  remember  the  childlike    to   their   own    use    the    goods    of   such 
^  trader,   and   the    owner   shall   have   no 

claim    on    the    Indians    or    the    United 
tlis    States   for   the   same. 


delight  Uncle  Louis  took  in  being 
the  earliest  herald  of  winter, 
sleigh  bells  were  always  the  first 
heard  over  the  new  fallen  snow,  as 
ihe  old  white  horse  jogged  down 
iMilton    street    hill,    dragging    the    buf- 


Sixth.  Should  you  learn  that  there 
is  any  person  in  the  Indian  country 
trading  without  a  license,  you  will 
immediately  report  the  name  of  such 
person,    and    the    place    where    he    is 


falo-robed     cutter    and       the       master    trading,  to  some  agent. 


with  flowing  white  locks  and  big  fur 
muffler.  All  along  Monroe  street  the 
ilear  old  equipage  was  hailed  and  sa- 
luted year  after  year   until   1871,  wlu^n 


Seventh.  The  substance  of  the 
fifth  regulation  you  will  communicate 
to   the    Indians. 

Eighth.  You  will  take  all  proper 
occasions    to    inculcate      in      the      In- 


the    sleigh    bells    jingled    for    the    last    jj^^g    the   necessity    of   peace,    and   to 
lime,   Uncle    Louis    dying   in    April,   at    state    to   them   that   it    is    the    wish    of 


their  Great   Father,   the   President,   to 
live   in   harmony   with   them,   and   that 
thev     must     shut     their    ears     to    any 
1S75,   liis   three   brothers   harl    fdlfiiwed    ^^jij    stories    there    may    be    in    circu- 


tlie    age    of    So.      His    wife    had    gone 
t'iiilitecii    months     before,     and    before 


them. 

So  suddenly  vanished  the  first  gen- 
eration of  a  French  family  to  whom 
Grand  Rapids  owes  its  foundation — 
men  whose  public  enterprise  and 
good  citizenship  were  a  power  in  the 
(■(immunity  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

.A.mong  the  papers  left  by  Louis 
Campau  is  a  copy  of  the  Govern- 
ment "license  to  trade,"  issued  to 
him  as  a  dealer  with  the  Indians,  the 
text    of   which    is    as    follows: 


lation. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city 
of  Detroit,  this  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber,   1833. 

Wm.   Woodbridge,   Sec'y, 
and    at   present   vested   with    the   pow- 
ers   of    Superintendent    of    Indian    Af- 
fairs   therein. 

Part  3. 

Richard   Godfroy. 

Associated  for  many  years  with 
Louis  Campau  by  ties  of  both  friend- 
ship   and    business,    was    Mr.    Richard 


Instructions   to   Louis   Campau,   this    Gudfroy.    ?Te    inherited    his    knowledge 


day  licensed  to  trade  with  the  Indian 
nation    at . 

First.  Your  trade  will  be  confined 
to  the  place  to  which  you  are  li- 
censed. 

Second.  Your  transactions  with  the 
Indians  will  be  confined  to  fair  and 
friendly    trade. 

Third.  You  will  attend  no  coun- 
cils   held    by    the    Indians,    nor    send 


of.  and  aptitude  for.  the  fur  trade  from 
his  grandfather,  Jaques  Gabriel  God- 
froy, of  the  French  firm  of  Godfroy 
&  Beaugrand,  who,  as  early  as  i77o. 
were  operating  several  trading-posts 
between  Fort  Vincennes  and  Mon- 
roe. Richard  (born  in  iSog)  was  the 
son    of    Jaques    Gabriel    Godfroy    and 
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Eliiziabeth  May: — his  wife  was  Ann  erty  on  Monroe  street  was  bought 
Lewis,  of  Sandwich,  Canada;  and  Mrs.  by  the  Romanists  for  the  placing  of 
Dr.  Wooster,  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  their  new  stone  (St.  Andrew's)  church, 
their  daughter.  Alau}-  relatives  are  The  death  of  his  wife  (who  was  a 
living  to-day  in  Detroit.  Mr.  God-  famous  beauty)  completed  the  de- 
fro3'  joined  Mr.  Campau  at  the  rap-  pression  of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  he  re- 
ids  of  the  Owashtanong  about  1831,  moved  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the 
and  assisted  in  managing  trading  Michigan  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
posts  also  at  Lowell,  Grand  Haven  can  Fur  Company  at  Mackinac.  His 
and  Muskegon.  When  Louis  Cam-  last  years  were  spent  with  his  daugh- 
pau  built  his  home,  at  the  corner  of  ters  at  Muskegon  and  Grand  Rapids. 
Monroe  and  Waterloo  streets,  Mr.  He  died  in  1883,  aged  74. 
Barr.  the  village  carpenter,  framed  Richard  Godfroy  was  in  appearance 
one  also  for  Mr.  Godfroy  and  his  tall  and  slender,  very  energetic  and 
family  of  si.x.  on  the  block  of  gmund  agile  and  his  manner  was  characteriz- 
opposite  the  present  Morton  House,  ed  by  true  French  courtesy.  He  was 
between  Ottawa,  Monroe,  Ionia  anrl  called  by  the  Indians  "Jaquance," 
Louis   streets.  meaning   Little   Joseph,    in    distinction 

The  fur  trade  proved  very  profita-  from  his  grandfather,  who  had  been 
blc  and  .Mr.  Godfroy  furnished  known  among  the  tribes  as  Big 
hi-  home  with  all  available  comforts,  Joseph.  It  is  said  that  his  word,  once 
and  with  much  of  the  style  then  given,  was  never  broken,  and  the  In- 
prevalent    in   the   city   of   Detroit.  dians    and    other    trappers    loved    and 

Richard     Godfroy'  placed     the     first  trusted    him    implicitly.      The    follow- 

steamboat    on    the    Grand     River      in  i"g   incident    will    illustrate    their    loy- 

1837,    naming    it    "The    Governor    Ma-  ^^ty:      When    visiting    one    of      their 

son,"    after    our    first    territorial    gov-  ^amps    Mr.    Godfroy    lost      a      pocket 

crnor.      Regular    trips    were    made    in  ^^"'fe.     Long  afterwards  it   was   found 

the   interest   of   his   business    to    Low-  '"    t^^e    possession    of    an    Indian    boy, 

ell,    to    Grand    Haven    and    sometimes  who  was   made   to  tramp  through   the 

to   Muskegon.     In   May,   1840,   a  party  forest    thirty    miles    to    Muskegon    to 

of   Eastern    capitalists      overpersuaded  restore  the  article;  and  only  the  earn- 

Mr.    Godfroy    to    send    them    by    boat  «^st  intercession  of  Mr.  Godfroy  saved 

during  a  storm  up   the   Lake   to   Mus-  the   lad   from   further   punishment    for 

kegon,    with    the    result    that    the    lit-  having  appropriated  a  knife  which   he 

tie    steamer    was    driven    ashore    and  '^"ew    belonged       to       their      beloved 

totally   wrecked,   although    fortunately  Jaquance. 

no    lives    were    lost.  Part  4 

This    was   a    final    financial    blow    to 

Mr.    Godfroy,    as    he    had    previously  Antoine   Campau. 

lost    heavily    in    the    collapse    of      the  A   dozen  years  after   Louis   Campau 

People's      Bank,      in    which    he      and  settled  at  "The  Rapids"  he  w-as  joined 

Louis    Campau   were   equally   interest-  by  three  brothers,  one  of  whom,  An- 

ed.     His  property,  which   included   Is-  toine,  became   actively  identified   with 

land   number  3.   the   Woodward    Farm  the    local    fur    trade.      He    had    been 

on   the   Lake    road,    and    a   large    tract  appointed   agent   of  the   Saginaw   post 

of    land    running    north    from    Bridge  as  successor  of  Louis,  managing  that, 

street  on  the  hill  to  the  old   D.   &  M.  as   w^ell   as   a   farm,   at    Grosse   Pointe, 

depot,     was     all     turned    over    to    his  near    Detroit.      He    had    visited      his 

creditors,    and    the    homestead    prop-  brother    at    "The  Rapids"  as    early    as 
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Antoine  Campau 


iS,^3,    but    it    was    not    until    1835    that  rivals    of   the   Asters,   and      for      Buhl 

lie  sold  his  farm  and  moved  here  with  &   Co.,    of   Detroit. 

his    family,    making    the    long,    rough  Mr.   Campau   located   his   warehouse 

journey  through  the  timbered  land  in  near   the    foot   of   Pearl   street,   at   the 

a    covered    wagon.  rear    of    the    present    National       City 

He    at    once    became    agent    for      a  Bank,    and    his    home    was    near      his 

prominent  firm  of  fur  dealers  of  New  lirothcr   Louis's   on   Monroe   street.   In 

York    City,    Pierre    Choteau,    Jr.,     &  1845  he  located  on  a  fine  farm  of  120 

Co.,   who    were   among   the    strongest  acres,  a  couple  of  miles  out  on  South 
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Division  street,  or  what  was  tlien  pan's  acceptance  "as  acknowledgnien. 
called  tlic  Kalamazoo  Stage  Road,  of  services  rendered  by  you  and  as 
This  farm  house,  with  its  four  young  a  token  of  esteem  entertained  for 
people  and  hearty  hospitality,  was  you  after  an  agreeable  business  in- 
the  scene  of  many  a  merry-making,  tercourse  of  many  years'  duration." 
especially  in  winter  for  sleighing  par-  Buhl  &  Company's  relations  with 
tics.  In  1855  Mr.  Campau  platted  a  Mr.  Campau  seem  to  have  been  as 
portion  of  his  farm  into  city  lots,  the  satisfactorj^  as  were  Choteau's,  for  in 
sale  of  which,  together  with  his  sue-  1864  w-e  find  they  wrote  a  warm  ex- 
cess in  trade,  gave  him  an  ample  com-  pression  of  their  esteem,  accompan- 
petence.  ied   by   the   gift   of   a   handsome   cane. 

Mr.   Campau   was  a   man   of   fine   ap-  Then    again    from    Buhl    &    Companj' 

pearance,     slightly     over    six    feet     in  in    1868    a    letter    "enclosing    an    extra 

height,    with    an    erect    and    dignified  on    last   year's    salary"    and    a    request 

carriage   and   an   affable   address.  for    his     services    for    another      year. 

In   all   business   relations   he   ranked  About   1870  Mr.   Campau   retired   from 

high   as  to  exactness,  promptness  and  active    business.      His    death    occurred 

integrity.      As    illustrating    the    confi-  on   October   31,   1874.     T'le   crowds   in 

dence    placed    in    him   by   the    Eastern  attendance    upon    the    burial    services 

firms    for    whom    he    was    agent,    we  at    St.    Andrew's  ■  church    testified    to 

make    a    few    quotations    from    letters  the     high     honor    in     which     Antoine 

loaned    by    relatives.  Campau    was   held   bj'   his    fellow   citi- 

In    1853    we    find    Chotcau    8z    Com-  zens.     We  have  in   the  beautiful  "An- 

pany   writing   from    New    York:    "We  toine    Campau    Park"   on    South    Divi- 

can   not    close   this   letter   without   ex-  sion   street   the   conver.-ion   of  the   old 

pressing  to  you  our  satisfaction  at  the  homestead  property  into  an  afTection- 

manner    in    which    yon      have      acted  ate    memorial,    the    gift    of    his    appre- 

throughout      your      long     connection  ciative   grandson,   Martin   A.   Ryerson, 

with  us.  You  haA^e  in  all  cases  proved  of    Chicago,     to     the     city     of    Granrl 

yourself    entitled    to    our    confidence.  Rapids. 

We   regret   that   circumstances   w-ill  no  

longer   permit  the   continuance   of   the        As   a   sort   of  postlude    to   the    work 

fur   business   at   Grand    Rapids."  of    the    trai:)pcrs    and    factors,    came    m 

Choteau   &   Company  made   over   to  [863   the    first   plant    at    Grand    Rapids 

Messrs.    Buhl    &    Company,      of      De-  for    the    manufacture    and    retail    sale 

troit,  the  business  that  they  had  han-  of    furs,    established    by    Mr.    Homer 

died  in  this  section,  and   warmly  rec-  B.    Jarvis    at    9    Monroe    street,      the 

ommended    Antoine    Campau   to   their  present    site    of   the    Wonderly    Block, 

employ.      This    firm    wrote      to      Mr.  By     1870    that    also    had    closed       its 

Campau   in    1859:  doors,    and    many    years    elapsed    be- 

"Please    send    in    all    the    mink    you  fore  it  had  a  successor, 
can    by    express,    and    tell    Mr.    God-        The  old  Indians  were  gone  to  hap- 

froy   to    do    the    same;    send    as    often  incr    hunting    grounds:     the     younger 

as  you  get  twenty-five  skins  on  hand,  generation    had    been     transferred    to 

We  want   to  keep  them  moving."  Government    reservations,    where    the 

Although       the       connection       with  school    and    the    plow    supplanted    the 

Choteau    &    Company    had    ceased    in  spear,    the    trap    and    the    tomahawk. 

1853,  we  find  that  in   1858  an   English  The    dense    forests    had    fallen   by   the 

made    gold    w-atch    was    sent    by    Mr.  pioneer's  axe;   the  wild  animals,  great- 

Choteau,  of  which  he  begs  Mr.  Cam-  ly    diminished    by    the    reckless      on- 
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slaught  of  a  hundred  years,  had  re- 
treated til  tlie  distant  north;  the  men 
who  represented  the  greatest  busi- 
ness indnstry  of  Territorial  Michigan 
had  made  a  "final  I^ahince:"  and  the 
curtain  rang  down  npon  the  dramatic 
and  pictnresqne  scenes  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  tlic 
Valley    of   the    Owashtanong. 


Note — I^or   much  of  the   material   of 
this  i)apcr  uixm   "The    Fur  Trader^   uf 


the  Grand  River  Valley"  the  writer 
i:.  indebted  t(.)  ILverett's,  Baxter's  and 
Goss'  Histories  of  Grand  l^Jajiids,  to 
magazine  articles  upon  the  fur  trade 
at  large,  and  to  interviews  with  pio- 
neer residents  of  our  city,  nijtably 
:\lr.  Ezra  T.  Nelson,  who  located 
here  in  1H36  and  had  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  fur  traders, 
and  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of 
Campau  &  Godfroy  at  their  ware- 
houses   on    A\'aterloo    street. 
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Daniel  Ball  as  a  Banker 

By  Mr.  Harvey  J.  HoUister 


When  an  employe  and  partner  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1843  or  '44.  He  was 
Mr.  Daniel  Ball  for  some  ten  years,  one  of  the  older  settlers,  so  consid- 
from  1853  to  1863,  I  learned  from  ered  when  I  came  in  1850,  for  he 
him  at  an  early  period  of  our  per-  was  well  established  in  various  lines 
sonal  acquaintance  somewhat  of  his  of  work  at  that  date.  He  had  con- 
younger    history:  tinned    the    grain    business    and     was 

He  was  born  in  Western  New  the  purchaser  of  most  of  the  wheat 
York  near  Rochester.  He  enjoyed  and  flour  produced  in  Ionia  county, 
the  privileges  of  the  ordinary  schools.  During  this  period  it  enjoyed  the  rep- 
acquiring  a  fair  education  such  as  utation  of  producing  wheat  of  a  very 
was  given  by  the  common  schools  of  fine  quality  and  Michigan  white 
seventy  years  ago.  He  was  a  good  wheat  was  held  to  be,  by  Eastern 
scholar  to  learn  and  acquired  knowl-  buyers,  quite  equal  to  if  not  better 
edge  easily.  In  his  young  days  he,  than  the  noted  Genesee  Valley  wheat 
with  many  others  situated  as  he  of  New  York,  which  at  that  time  was 
was,  longed  for  a  life  in  the  West  very  much  sought  after.  Ionia  coun- 
and,  with  a  limited  amount  of  mon-  ty  at  that  date  was  beginning  to 
ey  but  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  raise  considerable  quantities  of  the 
ambition,  together  with  qualities  article.  The  principal  men  of  that 
more  than  the  ordinary,  came  to  county — ^particularly  Mr.  Sessions, 
Michigan  d-uring  the  early  40's.  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Carr  and  some 
Portland,  on  Grand  River,  was  his  others — were  the  early  men  who 
first  stopping  place.  From  there  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ball  the  overplus 
came  down  to  Ionia,  and  at  those  of  their  farms.  He  was  always  in 
two  points  he  made  his  first  intro-  the  market  and  purchased  at  a  fair 
duction  as  a  business  man.  He  be-  price  whatever  they  had  to  deliver, 
came  early  acquainted  with  the  prin-  The  mode  of  transportation  was  lim- 
cipal  business  men  of  the  two  towns  ited,  but  through  his  ability,  aided 
and  soon  led  in  their  pursuits  and  by  men  like  Captain  Parks,  he  built 
manner  of  doing  business.  He  was  scows  and  a  small  steamer  fitted  to 
very  soon  engaged  in  transporting  transport  such  products.  At  the 
wheat  and  flour  to  this  place,  and  al-  same  time  steamboats  were  built  at 
so  to  Grand  Haven,  the  only  way  to  this  port,  where  the  grain  was  trans- 
market  it  during  those  years  and  for  ferred  to  the  steamers  and  then  taken 
some   fifteen  years   later.  to    Grand    Haven.      The   falls   at      this 

The  larger  investments  and  a  wider  place,    together   with    the    dam    which 

field   of  operations  brought   him   here,  had    been    placed    across    the      river,, 

after   remaining  in   those   towns   for  a  prevented    the    scows    from    proceed- 

year    or    two.      I    think    he    came      to  ing    any    farther. 
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•  Those    days    were    trying    ones    for  induced    to    come      here      and      settle 

strong    men — the    farmer,    the    middle  clown. 

man  and  the  merchant  as  well — in-  When  I  came  in  1850  Mr.  Ball 
deed  for  any  one  man  or  woman  had  already  become  one  of  its 
seeking  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  to  leading  citizens,  for  besides  trans- 
obtain  a  good  title  to  the  farm  and  porting  grain  from  little  towns  about 
property  on  which  they  were  located,  he  was  engaged  in  the  foundry  busi- 
Many  a  man  felt  at  times  that  it  was  ness  with  the  McCreas.  He  had  pur- 
hardly  worth  while  to  toil  and  strug-  chased  a  large  amount  of  real  estate 
gle  as  one  had  to,  but  young  men  in  the  First  Ward  and  also  in  the 
full  of  energy  and  endurance  were  Fourth  Ward,  then  termed  the  Dex- 
those  who  led  the  way  and  formed  ter  Fraction.  He  was  building  steam- 
the  major  portion  of  the  inhabi-  boats  and  running  them  upon  the 
tants,  they  and '  their  young  wives,  lower  river  and  was  by  far  the  most 
Michigan,  however,  was  largely,  dur-  enterprising  person  of  that  enterpris- 
ing the  40's,  coming  to  its  own.  It  ing  time.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  outgrown  ihe  most  wealthy  person  in  the  com- 
the  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  Congres-  munity  in  1850.  Grand  Rapids,  dur- 
sional  committees  sent  out  in  1818  ing  its  prior  history,  had  seen  some 
to  designate  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  pretty  hard  times,  quite  shut  in,  sur- 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  rounded  by  heavy  forests,  which  had 
of  1812 — who  had  represented  to  had  but  little  commercial  value.  It 
Congress  that  after  a  good  deal  of  in-  was  now  fast  passing  out  of  its  in- 
vestigation they  had  come  to  the  con-  fancy  into  youngmanhood.  With  the 
elusion  that  there  were  not  over  i.ooo  increase  of  enterprise  Mr.  Ball  was  a 
acres  in  the  territory  susceptible  of  glad  member  and  aS'Sumed  his  full 
being  set  aside  for  that  purpose —  portion  of  its  ad'ded  tasks  and 
and  the  great  disgrace  brought  upon  responsibilities.  Quite  too  busy  to 
us  by  the  institution  of  worthless  ever  take  on  the  cares  of  office,  ho 
banks  in  the  30's.  Its  real  resources  bore  without  complaint  or  hesitation 
were  now  beginning  to  appear  and  an  ample  share  of  its  burdens, 
in  the  40's  emigration  to  Michigan,  In  the  early  50's  when  I  first  be- 
both  from  New  York,  the  early  home  came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ball  he 
of  Mr.  Ball,  and  from  New  England,  was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  I 
was  large.  Men  of  means  and  men  do  not  now  remember  that  at  that 
of  character,  energy  and  endurance  time  any  one  in  the  town  had  a  bet- 
came  to  this  State  and  Illinois  in  ter  opportunity  or  indicated  greater 
great  numbers.  There  seemed  to  be  qualities  as  a  business  man  than  Mr. 
no  ihesitation.  The  Grand  River  Val-  Ball.  He  had  many  men  in  his  em- 
ley  was  the  Ei  Dorado  for  many  young  ploy,  either  busy  as  m'achinists  or 
men  seeking  a  Western  home.  It  had  engaged  in  transportation  or  in  build- 
come  to  be  known  as  possessing  ing  steaimiboats,  or  connected  with  the 
splendid  forests,  fine  oak,  hickory,  g^iall  Exchange  Bank  of  Daniel  Ball 
black  walnut,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  tim-  „     r- 

ber    known    to    the    Eastern      lumber-  ^              •      -r-  ,                  o        ^i    -.  t 

.  ,          .,      ,  It  was  m  February,  1853,  that  I  en- 
men,    together    with    son    almost    un- 

paralleled    for    fertility,    so    that    Mr.  ^ered  his   employ.     It  was  with   much 

Ball    came    none    too    soon.    Through  hesitation  that  I   did   this.     I   was   en- 

his    instrumentality    many    men    were  tirely    unacquainted    with    the    charac- 
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ter   of  the   business,   that  of  banking,  me,  during  the   earlier  years,   into   an 

Mr.    Ball    proved    to    be    one    of      the  intimate    acquaintance    with    the    vari- 

kindest,   most  patient  and   most  help-  ous    lines    of    work    in    which    he    was 

ful    employers    that    one    could      have,  engaged.      But    it    was    as    a    banker 

for  only  some   six  weeks   after   enter-  that   I   knew   him   best, 
ing   his    office    I    was    taken    with      in-        At    the    time    when    I    entered    his 

flammatory    rheumatism    in    its    most  employ   the   town   had  become  almost 

severe  form.     For  a  month  or  more  I  a    city,   and   it   was   only   a   year   later 

was   confined   to   my   home,   quite   un-  that    it    had    grown    to    have    a    popu- 

able   to  do  anything.     At  last,  feeling  lation    of    over   4,000,    and    the   young 

my    inability    to    fulfill    my    agreement  city  was   increasing  rapidly  in   wealth 

with    Mr.    Ball,   and   knowing   well  the  as    well    as    population.      The    towns 

necessity  of  having  a  competent  per-  of  Grand  Haven   and   Muskegon  were 

son  in   the  office,  I   sent  word  to   him  also  pushing  ahead.     Great   forests   of 

by    my    brother,    Dr.    Hollister,      con-  pine   that   lined    the    Grand    and    Mus- 

cerning   my   situation,     begging     him  kegon    Rivers    were    coming    into    no- 

to   look   elsewhere  for  a   suitable   per-  tice.      Men    of    more    than    usual    acu- 

son.      His    reply      was      as      follows:  men    and   business    ability   were    com- 

"Doctor,  tell  your  brother  that  we  will  ing  to  the  front.     Of  these     Mr.   Ball 

get    along    as    well    as    we    can    in    his  was    held    to    be    of      the    very        first, 

absence.      When   he   is   well   again    we  No    one    among    the    manj-    surpassed 

will    be    glad    to    welcome    him    back."  him    in      untiring    energy.      His      ac- 

This  was  something  I  have  never  for-  quaintance      was      almost      unlimited, 

gotten.     It  was  in  this  spirit  he  treat-  Men    came    to    him    for    advice,      and 

ed  me   during  the  nearly  ten  j^ears  of  money  as  well,  in  great  numbers.  His 

my    connection      with      him.      During  various   interests   were    constantly   en- 

this   period   he  was  a  very  busy   man.  larging,    until      they    finally      reached 

Oftentimes    the    pressure      of      aflfairs  Detroit,     where    he      purchased       the 

was    sio   heavy   that   it   would    be      the  Peninsular    Bank,    then  one  of  the  four 

early  morning  hours  before  he  would  banks   in   the   State,   and   a   little   later 

leave   his    office,   and    many   times    his  a  bank   in   Pennsylvania  was   purchas- 

frequent  visits  to  Portland,     Ionia  or  ed   by   him.      But   it   was    reserved   for 

Kalamazoo    would    be    made      during  another      enterprise      that      he      now 

the    night,    leaving    the    day    for      en-  adopted  and  pushed  to  its  limits:  the 

grossing    business.      I    now    think    it  Michigan  City  and  South  Bend  Plank 

would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  Road.     A  plank   road    extending     be- 

devote    more    time    to    work    than    he  tween    Michigan    City,   Indiana,   to    an 

did.      At    this    period    he    was    in    the  enterprising    town    some    miles      dis- 

prime  of  life,  of  a  fine  physical  build  tant    formed    the    basis    of   his    opera- 

and    untiring    energy.      There    seemed  tions. 

to   be  no   such   word   as   failure   in   his        Among    the      various    acquaintances 

vocabulary.     He  had  been   engaged  in  then    formed    by    Mr.    Ball    was      that 

banking    but    a    few    months    when    I  of  Mr.   C.   B.   Blair,   a   most   estimable 

came    to    him,    commencing    in     1852,  gentleman    and    banker    of    Michigan 

and   I   entered   his   little   office   Febru-  City,      who,      after      accumulating      a 

ary  23,    1853.    He   was   a  born   banker,  handsome    fortune    at    that    place,    re- 

With  this  particular  part  of  his  many  moved    to    Chicago,    and    there    estab- 

lines    of  business    I    soon   became    ac-  lished    the    Merchants    National  Bank, 

quainted,    although,    indeed,      he      led  which   he   carried  on   before  and  after 
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the  great  tire  with  unexampled  sue-  A  large  part  of  the  period  during 
cess.  The  Merchants  National  Bank  the  time  I  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  great  Ball  and  was  his  partner  in  the  bank- 
banks  of  that  marvelous  city  for  ing  business,  the  State  of  Michigan 
many  years.  was  flooded  with  unsecured  and  un- 
The  portly  address  and  dignified  worthy  circulations.  Much  of  it  em- 
bearing  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  anated  from  George  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
very  noticeable;  each  one  was  truly  Milwaukee,  and  from  residents  of  the 
a  gentleman.  In  1856  I  was  called  city  of  Chicago,  and  also  from  less 
upon  to  visit  Michigan  City  in  con-  reputable  men,  all  of  whom  were  ap- 
nection  with  some  important  busi-  parently  seeking  to  accumulate  prop- 
ness  to  be  transacted  with  Mr.  Blair,  erty  rapidly,  some  of  the  places  of 
I  found  him  very  accessible,  and  my  issue  of  this  form  of  currency  being 
visit  there  and  interview  with  him  in  the  Southern  States,  most  of  them 
proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  inaccessible  and  at  places  where  no 
an  acquaintance  that  ever  after,  and  regular  banks  were  located.  In  the 
until  Mr.  Blair's  death,  was  most  latter  part  of  the  period,  and  about 
enjoyable  and  helpful.  Mr.  Blair  had  the  time  that  I  became  partner  in 
already  purchased  the  right  to  issue  the  business,  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
a  form  of  currency  based  upon  the  Wisconsin  passed  laws  by  which 
charter  of  the  Union  Plank  Road  banks  were  established  which  were 
reaching  out  from  Michigan  City  to  supposed  to  be  secure.  It  was  known 
Union  City.  He  was  issuing  quite  as  the  free  banking  system  and  the 
a  large  amount  of  bills  used  for  cir-  circulation  was  secured  by  State 
culation,  his  worth  and  commercial  stock.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
standing  having  given  him  great  form  of  currency  would  be  entirely 
credit,  so  that  the  circulation  good.  If  any  bank  should  fail  its 
amounting  to  from  $100,000  to  $200,-  circulation  would  be  retired  by  the 
000  gave  him  no  concern,  although  at  sale  of  the  securities  deposited  with 
certain  periods  it  came  home  for  re-  the  State  Treasury.  So  freely  did 
demption  quite  rapidly.  With  the  this  new  form  of  money  enter  into 
knowledge  obtained  by  Mr.  Ball  re-  circulation  that,  during  the  following 
garding  the  redemptions  and  their  fre-  years,  it  became  largely  the  money 
quency  as  a  base,  he  ventured  to  em-  that  was  used  both  in  Illinois  and 
bark  on  a  similar  enterprise,  and  so  Wisconsin  and  also  in  this  State, 
acquired  control  of  the  stock  of  the  On  account  of  our  dealings  with  Chi- 
Alichigan  City  and  South  Bend  Plank  cago  and  Milwaukee,  which  were 
Road.  The  circulation  based  upon  our  only  markets  at  that  time,  it  was 
the  charter  was  very  similar  to  that  unquestioned  that  their  money  should 
already  successfully  in  use  by  Mr.  be  ours  to  a  large  extent.  The  ad- 
Blair.  It  was  signed  in  Michigan  vent  of  many  Eastern  people,  par- 
City  by  the  Secretary  and  sent  here,  ticularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
where  it  was  put  in  circulation.  So  so's,  brought  quite  an  amount  of 
largely  was  that  form  of  currency  Eastern  capital  to  us.  Those  who 
used  in  this  vicinity  and  in  this  part  cam'e  unaccustomed  to  any  but  East- 
of  Michigan,  and  so  promptly  was  it  ern  funds  hesitated  in  placing  any  re- 
redeemed,  that  it  served  to  drive  out  liance  upon  the  so-called  money  of 
many  of  the  other  forms  of  money  the  New  West.  However,  in  spite  of 
then   in   vogue.  all  that  was  said  (and  much  was  said) 
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against   the   stability   of  this   Western  familiarly    called,    enjoyed    a    circula- 

money,    both    the    Illinois    and    Wis-  tion   of  some  $75,000.     It   was   always 

consin   currency  and  the  notes  of  the  promptly    redeemed      in    other     notes 

Michigan  City  and  South   Bend  Plank  supposed   to   be   at   the   time   of   equal 

Road    formed   about   the    entire    circu-  value,  but  results   showed  to  the   con- 

lation    of    this    portion    of    the    State,  trary,   for  in   the  spring  of  1861   when 

George  Smith   &  Co.,  and  other  oper-  war  had  been   declared   securities  that 

ators     withdrew    in    large    part    their  lay    behind    the    notes    of    the    Illinois 

form    of    money    from    the    hands    of  and    Wisconsin    banks    began    to    de- 

the    people.      They    were    obliged    to,  cline   and    finally   most   of   them    went 

the   law   compelled   them   so   to   do.  out  entirel3^     Many  of  the  banks  had 

George  Smith,  a  Scotchman  by  deposited  the  stocks  of  the  Southern 
birth,  sold  out  his  property  in  Mil-  States,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
waukee  and  Chicago  to  a  large  ex-  good  at  the  time  of  receiving  them, 
tent  and  went  back  to  Scotland  to  The  Southern  stocks  were  repudiated 
pass  his  last  days.  Some  fifteen  by  the  respective  States  and  the  cur- 
years  ago  he  died,  leaving  one  lone  rency  based  upon  them  became 
relative,  who  was  living  in  the  city  worthless,  with  here  and  there  an  ex- 
of  New  York,  and  has  since  died.  To  ception.  Most  of  these  banks  were 
this  nephew  he  left  some  $40,000,000.  located  at  inaccessible  points,  far  re- 
This  sum  Mr.  Smith  accumulated  in  moved  from  any  railways,  for  it  must 
a  large  measure  in  the  United  States,  be  remembered  that  there  were  but 
He  was  a  very  frugal  man.  His  cap-  one  or  two  roads  at  that  date  that 
ital  had  greatly  increased  after  leav-  reached  the  Mississippi  River, 
ing  this  country  for  his  old  home.  He  It  was  during  this  period,  from  1858 
retired  from  business  about  1858,  and,  to  the  end  of  i860,  that  Mr.  Ball  en- 
leaving  the  country,  escaped  all  the  joyed  the  greatest  prosperity.  Yet  he 
vefxation  and  trials  that  he  would  was  suffering  much  from  illness  dur- 
have  encountered  on  this  side  arising  ing  part  of  that  period,  brought  on 
from  our  Civil  War.  Whether  his  by  overwork.  His  energies  and  am- 
Scotch  sense  foretold  him  of  the  im-  bitions  seemed  to  have  no  limits. 
mediate  future  history  of  the  coun-  He  could  not  tarry  by  the  way,  his 
try  and  of  the  long  struggle  that  was  plans  must  succeed.  If  foiled  in  one 
to  ensue  so  soon  I  do  not  know,  direction  he  would  turn  to  another, 
nor  did  he.  The  fact  remains  that  He  had  many  warm  friends  and  some 
his  colossal  fortune  was  largely  made  enemies.  The  form  of  currency 
in  this  country.  Colossal  at  that  which  he  seemed  to  favor,  unsup- 
time,  still  many  others  surpass  it  ported  by  anything  but  his  own 
at  the   present.  credit,    gave    many    opportunities     to 

I  do  not  now  remember  that  Mr.  those  jealous  of  him  and  desiring  his 
Ball  ever  had  any  business  transac-  downfall.  They  sought  in  all  ways  to 
tions  with  him.  Similar  in  many  discredit  his  money  and  so  harass 
of  their  characteristics  they  both  him.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
alike  desired  to  accumulate  rapidly,  for  him  and  those  intimately  con- 
and  in  many  ways  that  would  now  be  nected  with  him  if  he  had  never  car- 
unlawful,  ed    to    be    connected    with    any    unse- 

During   the   period   last   referred   to,  cured   currency,  for  in   1861    when   the 

say   the   three   years   before    the    Civil  war    broke    out    his     troubles       com- 

War,    the    "Ball    money,"    as    it      was  menced.     During  the  spring  and  sum- 
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mer  of  1861,  before  the  State  felt  the  ing  to  recover,  until  October  4,  when 
stimulus  of  a  better  form  of  money  it  finally  surrendered, 
issued  by  our  National  Government,  To  have  all  our  efforts  at  once 
with  severe  losses  accruing  through  brought  to  a  conclusion  to  a  man 
the  submersion  of  the  entire  banking  like  Mr.  Ball  was  an  impossibility, 
system  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  on  He  could  not  lie  down,  he  must 
which  the  State  so  largely  depended  work.  While  much  older  than  my- 
during  this  period,  his  losses  were  self,  we  both  worked  on,  each  in  our 
simply  overwhelming,  so  much  so  way,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
that  on  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  Mr.  hands  of  our  assignee  and  again  to 
Ball  felt  it  necessary  to  place  all  his  obtain  possession  of  our  various 
property  in  the  hands  of  Judge  properties.  At  the  end  of  some  two 
Withey,  to  be  used  for  the  protec-  years  our  assignee  transferred  to  us 
tion  of  his  creditors.  Daniel  Ball  &  the  properties  in  which  we  were  in- 
Co.  did  the  same.  terested.  Sometime  in  1863  Mr. 
I  can  not  but  remember  the  fearful  Ball  said  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
spring  and  dreadful  summer  of  1861.  move  to  New  York.  I,  of  course,  was 
In  May  of  that  year,  in  company  with  solicitous'  to  close  up  the  remaining 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wells,  a  neighboring  bank-  obligations  of  the  bank  at  the  time, 
er,  I  visited  Chicago  for  the  pur-  All  of  the  circulation  of  the  Michigan 
pose  of  disposing  of  an  accumulation  City  and  South  Bend  Plank  Road 
of  this  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  mon-  had  been  retired,  paid  in  full,  but 
ey,  belonging  to  the  company,  held  there  were  some  debts  still  due  in 
by  one  of  the  Chicago  banks  and  ac-  and  about  the  city,  and  also  in  New 
cumulated  by  us.  We  found  it  quite  York,  amounting  to  some  $20,000  or 
impossible  to  obtain  any  New  York  $25,000,  one-fourth  of  which  was  for 
exchange,  except  at  a  rate  which  me  to  pay.  Some  assets  of  the  in- 
looked  at  the  tim'C  very  exhorbitant.  stitution  still  remained.  My  own 
I  finally  did  purchase  a  $10,000  draft,  property  had  by  this  time  been  en- 
for  which  I  gave  $11,050,  but  the  tirely  used  up,  but  I  was  a  young 
rate  seemed  so  high  that  we  finally  man,  as  I  said,  only  30  years  of  age, 
concluded  to  purchase,  with  the  bal-  with  hopes  of  a  better  position,  a 
ance  of  our  currency,  a  cargo  of  better  future,  and  by  no  means  was  I 
grain,  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  discouraged.  I  therefore  said  to  Mr. 
for  sale.  The  purchase  was  a  fatal  Ball  that  if  he  would-  release  me  from 
mistake.  We  had  better  have  paid  his  share  of  our  just  indebtedness,  I 
20  per  cent,  for  New  York  exchange,  would  do  the  same  for  my  share,  and 
We  returned  home,  however,  think-  that  he  might  have  all  the  remaining 
ing  that  we  had  done  the  best  possi-  assets.  I  think  we  were  to  have 
ble  thing  under  the  circumstances,  some  six  months  in  which  to  ac- 
Mr.  Wells  worried  along  for  another  complish  this  end.  To  this  he  con- 
month,  finally  making  an  assignment  sented  after  some  consideration.  He 
of  his  property  to  Mr.  James  Miller,  allowed  me  to  select  certain  of  our 
an  active  attorney  of  this  city.  In  creditors'  claims  for  an  amount  suf- 
this  transaction  and  in  the  failure  of  ficient  to  cover  my  share  of  the  in- 
the  banks  above  mentioned,  and  also  debtedness.  To  these  creditors  I  im- 
of  many  others  throughout  the  coun-  mediately  gave  my  statement  of  our 
try,  the  company's  capital  was  swept  condition  and  of  my  desire.  To  the 
away.   However,   it   struggled   on,  hop-  surprise  of  many  I  found  no  difficulty 
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in  getting  further  time,  by  giving  my  afterwards    visited      in      New      York, 

unsecured    paper,    so    that    in      thirty  where    they   resided    until    some   years 

days   I   returned  to  Mr.   Ball   with   my  later,    when    they    purchased    a    quiet 

share   of  the   company's   indebtedness,  home  about   ten   miles  out  of  Atlanta, 

I    think    it    was    some    two    years    be-  Georgia. 

fore    the   balance   of   the    indebtedness        Mr.    Ball    was    a    man      for      whom 

was    arranged    and    my    name     taken  many    had    the    highest    esteem.      His 

oflf.  life,   during  the   time   that   I   was   with 

During  this  period  many  things  oc-  him,   was  more  like  that  which   a  lov- 

curred    which    it    is    not    necessary    to  ing   father  bestows   upon   an   obedient 

mention   here.     Mr.   Ball  left  the  city  son.     The    days    and    sometimes    long 

for  New  York  late  in   1863,  and  never  nights,    but    never    too    long,    that    we 

returned  until  some  years  later,  when  spent   together  led   me   to   regard   him 

he   was   brought   back   for   burial.    Mr.  with  afifection,  possibly     with     greater 

Ball   was   an   unsatisfied   man,   he    was  affection    than    that   of   any   other   one 

getting  on   in  years   and,   although   he  in    his    employ    or      associated      with 

would    have    done    far    better    to    re-  him.      With    me    the    world    has    gone 

main   here,  yet   the   man   was   still   ex-  on,  and  I   have  much  for  which   to  be 

ceedingly    ambitious,     and      he,      like  very    thankful.       To    him     the     world 

some   others,   wanted   to   try  his   hand  and    its    successes    seemed    to      close 

in  some  larger  way  and  among  stran-  down.     In  spite  of  all,  while  Mr.  Ball 

gers.  was  a  resident  of  this  young  city  and 

For  almost  ten  years  Mr.  Ball  and  during  the  time  he  remained  an  oper- 
I  were  intimately  acquainted.  Al-  ator  in  Grand  Rapids,  he  was  con- 
most  to  the  end  he  was  the  same  sidered  the  leading  citizen,  with 
patient,  long-suflfering  man  that  he  energy  unequaled  and  ideas  abun- 
was  the  first  year  of  our  acquaint-  dant,  and  with  what  seemed  to  be. 
ance.  He  possessed  many  qualities  also,  a  large  view  of  the  future.  He 
which  men  admired  and  which  drew  was  counted,  as  I  have  already  said, 
them  close  to  him.  Some  of  these  as  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
men  deserted  him  during  the  last  forcible  man  of  Western  Michigan.  It 
years  of  his  life  here  and  this  em-  now  seems  to  me  he  was  born  too 
bittered    him.  early,   and    still    his    qualities    of   mind 

It   is   now   forty-five   years   since  'he  were    so    much    needed    during    those 

went    away.      I    think    of    him    as      a  years   when   Michigan   was   coming   to 

man    disappointed    utterly    in    his    ex-  its  own  that  it  must  be   that  he  filled 

pectations.      I    heard    often    of      him  out   his    appointed    time,    and    that   all 

while   in   New  York.     While   there  he  hard   work   was   time   well   spent, 
succeeded    in    some    of    his    undertak-        I    desire    to    add    to    my    own    testi- 

ings   and   in  some  he   failed.     He   was  mony,     regarding       the       indio-mitable 

able,    however,    to   preserve    his    home  energy    of    Mr.    Ball,    that    of   another 

and    a    sufficien^cy    for    his    family.  old    citizen,   now   dead.      He   evidently 

He  died  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  from  wrote    out    of    the      fullness    of      his 

which    place   he   was   brought   here   at  heart.      It    is    the    only    outside    word 

last,  to  be  buried  in  the  Fulton  street  that    I    have    had,    and    O'nly    by    the 

cemeter}'.     He   left   a   widow,   one  son,  merest    chance    did    it    come    to    light 

Byron,    who    afterwards    became    At-  as    I    was    looking   over   some    old   pa- 

torney-General   of  this   State,  and  two  pers   preparatory   to    consigning   them 

daughters,   beautiful    women,   whom'  I  to    the    flames.    The    paper    had    in    it 
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as  follows:  "What  I  Have  Seen  in 
Grand  Rapids,"  and  was  evidently 
comparing  Mr.  Ball's  character  and 
life  Vv'ith  those  of  another  person  who 
died  here  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  paper  was  initended  for 
my  sight  alone,  but  I  kn-ow  of  no 
reason  wh}'  that  which  he  says  re- 
garding IVIr.  Ijall  should  not  be  given 
out.      It    reads    as    follows: 

"There  was  in  this  city  for  many 
years  one  man  on  whom  laborers 
see'med  to  rely  more  than  upon  all 
others  for  their  daily  bread.  With 
his  steamboats,  his  flouring  mills,  his 
foundries  and  machine  shops  and 
other   industries   he   gave   employnient 


to  a  small  army  of  men  that  could 
hardly  exist  without  his  aid.  With 
his  banks  he  upheld  the  merchants, 
ihe  manufacturers  and  the  business 
of  the  Valley.  His  genius  and  en- 
terprise opened  up  the  path  of 
wealth  for  his  fellow  men.  No  one 
questioned  his  habits  of  temperance 
and  morality,  and  strangers  looked 
with  admiration  upon  his  stately 
form  passing  upon  the  streets.  In 
premature  old  age,  with  energies  ex- 
hausted, misfortune  overtook  him  and 
he  left  the  city  comparatively  poor. 
A  few  years  later  his  lifeless  body 
was  brought  back  for  its  final  rest 
among  his  former  friends  in  the  field 
of   his    manly    efforts." 
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The  Early  History  of  the  Furniture 
Industry  in  Grand  Rapids 

By  Mr.  William  Widdicomb 


The  furniture  industry  of  Grand  ent  gas  works  are  located,  for  which 
Rapids  Jiad  its  birth  in  the  system  power  was  afforded  by  the  small 
prevailing  seventy  or  more  years  stream  running  down  from  Division 
ago  in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  street;  and  here  was  the  first  furni- 
the  country.  The  cabinet  maker  pro-  ture  produced  with  the  aid  of  pow- 
duced  by  hand  the  simple  pieces  of  er.  There  is  little  evidence  now  that 
furniture  required,  offering  them  for  a  stream  sufficiently  large  to  furnish 
sale  in  his  own  worKshoip,  or,  when  power  existed  at  that  spot,  yet  I  can 
the  business  was  suffiiciently  ad-  clearly  recall  the  brook  which  enter- 
vanced,  a  small  salesroom  adjoining  ed  Grand  River  just  below  the  lower 
Usually  the  cabinet  maker  was  both  boat  landing,  after  meandering 
workman  and  merchant.  All  of  the  through  the  lowland.  The  dam  had 
earlier  efforts  at  furniture  making  in  entirely  disappeared,  but  some  of  the 
our   city    were    of    this    character.  timbers    and    other    evidences    of    the 

The  first  cabinet  maker  to  appear  water  power  were  there  in  my  earlic'- 
in  our  valley  was  William  Haldane,  days.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
so  long  and  pleasantly  know  as  that  a  stream  of  this  magnitude  ex- 
"Deacon"  Haldane.  His  home  and  isted  where  now  there  is  not  the 
little  cabinet  shop  were  located  where  slightest  trace  of  such  stream,  nor 
now  stands  the  Michigan  Trust  build-  even  the  valley  through  wh.ich  it 
•ing.   Archibald   Salmon   came   at   about    flowed. 

the  same  time  and  had  a  shop  near  In  this  little  water  power  shop 
Deacon  Haldane's.  Samuel  F.  Butler  chairs  were  made  to  be  peddled 
appeared  not  long  after,  locating  on  around  the  country  among  the  few 
Kent  street,  near  the  present  Bridge  settlers.  It  is  said  this  power  was 
Street  House.  Several  years  later  used  as  early  as  1834  by  Smith,  yet 
Abraham  Snively  established  a  little  further  enquiry  which  I  have  made 
furniture  store  in  a  building  where  does  not  confirm  this  fact.  Deacon 
the  Morton  House  now  stands.  Dea-  Haldane  always  claimed  he  was  the 
con  Haldane  only  of  these  men  re-  pioneer  cabinet  maker  of  the  valley. 
mained  permanently  in  the  business.  These  earlier  settlers  were  follow- 
passing  away  at  a  good  old  age  not  ed  by  Loren  W.  Page,  James  T.  Fin- 
many  years  ago.  ney   and    Nehemiah    White    and,    later 

At  about  the  time  of  Deacon  Hal-  on.  by  AVilliam  T.  Powers,  Albert 
dane's  arrival  David  Wooster,  Zeph-  Baxter  and  Cyrus  C.  Bemis.  Bax- 
aniah  Adams  and  John  L.  Smith  had  ter's  History  of  Grand  Rapids  states 
a    chair    shop    about    where    the    pres-    that    Powers    and   Haldane   introduced 
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Deacon    William    Haldane. 


working    by    machinery     about     1847.  simply    the    use    of    the    machines    the 

This    first    use    of    power   was    on    the  brother    had    in    the    sash    and    blind 

Canal    in    a    portion    of    the    sash    and  business.     About   1853  the  Deacon  set 

blind    shop    which    Deacon    Haldane's  up  a  small  steam  engine  on  the  bank 

brother   was   then   operating,   and  was  of   the    river,   where    his    cabinet   shop 
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had  been  located  for  several  years,  In  1857  George  Widdicomb  rented 
at  the  phice  now  occupied  by  the  a  room  in  the  pail  factory,  south  of 
Weston  building.  The  first  furniture  Bridge  street  bridge  then  operated  by 
manufacturing  of  any  magnitude  with  David  Caswell,  having  his  store  on 
the  aid  of  power  was  established  by  Canal  street  directly  opposite  Bronson 
William  T.  Powers  on  the  Canal  bank  street,  now  Crescent  avenue, 
at  Erie  street.  E.  Morris  Ball  became  The  present  Godfrey  residence, 
a  partner  of  Mr.  Powers  in  1851,  with  east  of  Fulton  street  park,  was  oc- 
a  store  on  Pearl  street  where  now  is  cupied  during  the  early  war  days  by 
the  Rood  block.  Mr.  Powers  retired  Henry  Wilson  as  a  cabinet  shop.  He 
from  the  firm  in  1855  and  the  busi-  was  the  first  cabinet  maker  to  pro- 
ness  was  continued  by  Ball,  Noyes  &  duce  furniture  of  the  finer  quality. 
Colby.  It  is  well  known  that  at  No  doubt  there  are  yet  in  Grand 
about  this  time  one  or  two  of  the  Rapids  pieces  of  the  furniture  which 
Pullman  Brothers  appeared  and  con-  he  made.  Prior  to  that  time  any  ex- 
ducted  a  small  furniture  establish-  pensive  furniture  was  shipped  from 
ment  upon  Canal  street,  opposite  the  East  by  way  of  the  Lakes  and 
Bronson   street.  Grand    River    to    the    city.        I    recall 

E.  W.  and  S.  A.  Winchester  built  some  very  sumptuous  furniture 
a  factory  at  the  foo*-  of  Lyon  street,  brought  here  by  Dr.  Shepard  about 
where  the  excavation  had  been  made  1858,  it  having  been  seriously  injured 
for  a  lock  at  the  time  the  canal  was  in  transit,  and  my  father  was  called 
built,  the  original  intent  of  the  canal  upon  to  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
being  an  improvement  in  navigation  While  my  father  had  shipped  furni- 
rather  than  a  factor  for  producing  ture  to  Milwaukee  prior  to  the  war, 
water  power.  The  Winchester  Broth-  the  manufacturing  businesis,  as  we 
ers'  store  was  upon  Canal  street  understand  it  to-day,  was  established 
where  the  present  Nelson-Matter  by  Julius  Berkey  in  i860,  witli  Al- 
Company's  office  is  located.  The  phonso  Hamm  as  a  partner,  in  a 
severe  panic  of  1857  compelled  the  small  shop  on  Erie  street,  Chicago 
Winchester  Brothers  to  transfer  their  being  the  market  for  what  they  pro- 
business  to  C.  C.  Comstock,  which  duced.  The  partnership  was  soon 
date  represents  Mr.  Comstock's  con-  dissolved,  for  Mr.  Hamm  was  an  ex- 
nectLon  with  furniture  manufactur-i  ceedingly  visionary  man  and  there 
ing.  Mr.  Comstock  succeeded  in  could  be  no  accord  between  him  and 
keeping  the  business  alive  during  the  a  man  of  Mr.  Julius  Berkey's  ener- 
strenuous  times  and  conditions  pre-  getic  and  prudent  character.  Later 
vailing  after  the  1857  -panic  until  the  Julius  Berkey  occupied  a  small  por- 
greater  activity  appeared  resulting  tion  of  the  second  floor  in  a  factory 
from  the  war,  and  in  1863  formed  a  building  built  by  William  A.  Berkey 
partnership  with  Messrs.  James  and  in  the  fall  of  1857,  where  the  present 
Ezra  Nelson,  the  name  becoming  Berkey  &  Gay  Comipany's  factory 
Comstock,  Nelson  &  Company.  In  now  stands.  It  was  a  great  barnlike 
1865  T.  A.  Comstock,  Mr.  Comstock's  structure  of  two  floors,  50  by  100  feet 
son,  was  taken  into  the  firm,  also  in  dimension,  used  as  a  planing  mill 
Manly  G.  Colson  and  James  A.  Pugh,  and  sash,  door  and  blind  factory, 
who  were  foremen  in  the  manufac-  William  A.  Berkey  was  a  very  hope- 
turing  departments,  the  firm  name  ful  man  and  felt  confident  the  day 
changing  again  to  Nelson,  Comstock  was  not  for  distant  when  he  could  de- 
&   Co.  velop    sufficient     business     to    occupy 
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these  great  premises.  The  times  months,  when  business  was  dull,  he 
were  very  stringent  and  ^  this  hope  took  up  the  occupation  of  school 
was  not  realized  until  in  the  years  teaching — was  a  successful  country 
following  the  war.  Julius  P.erkey's  district  school  teacher  and,  as  I  clear- 
small  part  of  the  second  floor  was  ly  recollect,  a  man  of  exceptional 
enclosed  from  the  remainder  of  the  energy.  I  recall  when  he  was  teach- 
open  lofty  building,  and  there  he  en-  ing  district  school  at  what  is  now 
gaged  in  making  a  walnut  table  which  known  as  Ravenna,  then  Crockery 
was  soon  known  as  the  "Berkey  Creek.  He  taught  school  for  $i8  a 
table,"  a  little,  inexpensive  affair  and  month  and  five  evenings  out  of  the 
the  origin  of  the  widely-known  and  seven  gave  writing  lessons  in  several 
magnificent  Berkey  &  Gay  business,  district  schools  from  two  to  six  miles 
Mr.  Berkey  continued  the  business  distant  from  his  own  school,  at  $i 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  and  in  per  term  of  twelve  lessons.  Mr.  Mat- 
1862  formed  a  partnership  with  Elias  ter  would  walk  this  distance  each 
Matter,  Mr.  Berkey,  perhaps,  having  evening  after  his  own  school  was 
the  experience  and  Mr.  Matter  a  very  closed,  teach  the  writing  school  until 
small  sum  of  money  as  capital.  9  o'clock  and  walk  back  to  where  he 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  my  personal  happened  to  be  boarding  under  the 
recollection  of  each  of  these  two  old  system  of  "boarding  round"  for 
men.  I  came  to  Grand  Rapids  Octo-  the  teacher.  \[r.  Matter  accumulated 
ber  I,  1856,  and  found  employment  a  modest  sum  in  this  manner,  and 
immediately  with  the  Winchester  this  was  the  money  which  enabled 
Brothers,  boarding  at  a  small  place  him  to  become  Julius  Berkey's  part- 
on  Kent  street,  where  stands  the  re-  ner,  his  capital  being  about  the  same 
cently  built  Bertsch  building.  My  me-  as  the  value  of  Mr.  Berkey's  machin- 
chanical  instincts  led  me  down  to  ery,  which  had  been  made  almost  en- 
the  sawmills  on  the  canal  in  the  eve-  tirely  by  his  own  hands.  I  will  have 
ning  after  the  work  of  the  day.  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  later  on 
There,  in  a  planing  mill  on  the  regarding  Mr.  Berkey's  vigorous  per- 
south  side  of  Erie  street  where  now  sonality  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
stands  the  Bissell  Company's  office,  so  successfully  developed  his  busi- 
I    saw   a   fine   looking,   stalwart   young  ness. 

man  feeding  pine  strips  into  a  floor-  Buddington  &  Turnham  made  an 
ing  planer.  As  I  watched  the  work  efifort  at  manufacturing  sometime  in 
with  much  interest  the  young  man  186:3.  The  early  residents  yet  living 
greeted  me  pleasantly,  and  I  remark-  will  recall  the  Commodore  who  con- 
ed that  I  had  worked  some  in  a  plan-  ducted  an  auction  store  on  Monroe 
ing  mill  at  Havana,  New  York.  I  street  in  a  little  building  adjoining 
made  other  visits  to  him  during  the  the  Rathbun  House.  As  I  was  in  the 
fall,  and  thus  my  acquaintance  with  war  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
Julius  Berkey  began.  From  that  day  persuaded  the  Commodore  to  enter 
to  his  death  our  acquaintance  was  in-  into  a  business  of  which  he  was 
timate  and  pleasant,  Mr.  Berkey's  totally  ignorant,  unless  it  were  Mr. 
courtesy  and  ability  always  com-  Turnham's  persuasions.  They  were 
manding  my  respect  and  esteem.  an  illy  assorted  pair  and  did  not  con- 
Before  the  war  days  Elias  Matter  tinue  long  in  existence,  but  did  pro- 
was  working  as  a  chair  maker  in  the  duce  two  of  the  capable  furniture 
Winchester  shop  where  I  had  found  manufacturers  of  our  city,  E.  H. 
employment,    and    during    the    winter  Foote    and     John     W'iddicomb,     who, 
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when  they  came  from  the  Army,  took  tliroug'h   the   purchase   of  T.   A.   Com- 

their   earlier    lessons    there.  stock's  interest,  and  that  firm  became 

The    first   directory    of    Grand    Rap-  Nelson,      Matter     &    Company.      The 

ids   was   published   in    1865.      It   shows  two    junior    partners,    Mr.    Pug-h    and 

William   Widdicomb    the     only    addi-  Mr.    Colson,    died    and    their    interest 

tional    name    to    those    which    I    have  was  purchased  by  Stephen   S.  Gay. 

already      mentioned,     and     Berkey     &  In    1872    William    A.    Berkey    with- 

Matter    changed    to    Berkey    Brothers  drew    from    Berkey    Brothers    &    Gay, 

&    Company.      This    directory    has    an  devoting    his    entire    attention    to    the 

interesting      account     of      our    earlier  Phoenix   Furniture   Company's   affairs, 

days    by    Prof.    Franklin    Everett,    de-  More,   Richards   &   Company   also   ap- 

scriptive    of    our    progress    to    a    city  pear,    composed    of    More,     Richards, 

of   then   about    10,000   inhabitants;   yet  DcLand,      Foote     and      Baars,     doing 

in  all  of  this  long  article  there  is   not  business    at    the    corner   of   Canal    and 

a    single    line    about    furniture    manu-  Trowbridge     streets.        Richards     and 

facturing.      It    is    evident    our    infant  r)el.and    retired    and    More,    Foote    & 

industry  was  not  of  sufficient  .moment  Baars  continued  the  business   on   But- 

to    command   any    attention    from    the  tcrworth   avenue,  building  the  factory 

Professor.  premises    now    occupied    by    the    Val- 

The   next   directory,   issued   in    1867,  ley   City  Desk   Company.     The   Grand 

notes    Berkey    Brothers    &    Company  Rapids    Chair    Company     was     incor- 

as    Berkey    Brothers    &    Gay    through  porated    in    October    of    1872    and    the 

the   addition    of   Geo.    M.    Gay   to    the  buildings   erected   in    1872   and    1873. 

firm.     Widdicomb  &  Capen  and  Span-  Por  a  time   the   City   Directory   was 

jer    &   Son    are   listed   as    manufactur-  published    intermittently,    and    the    di- 

ers    and    E.    W.    Winchester    resumes  rectory   for   1872  in   its   announcement 

business.  says    "a    good    directory    is    a    neces- 

In     1869    our    City    Directory    men-  sity   in    a    city   like   this    and    the    town 

tions    Widdicomb    Bros.    &    Richards,  is   large   enough   to   require   an   annual 

"Manufacturers      of      Bedsteads"      at  publication";    yet    this    necessity    was 

Fourth    street    and    G.    R.    &    I.    Rail-  not   so  urgent   as   to  call  for  a   cU; 

road,   and   Atkins,   Soule   &   Company,  fied   list   of   its   business   concerns   ;.    u 

corner  Ottawa   and   Fairbanks   streets,  industries.      I    did    not   find    any   addi- 

as    manufacturers    of    chamber    furni-  tions    to    the    manufacturing    for    that 

ture.      Tlie    five    men    composing    this  year. 

firm    were   a    partnership    of   workmen  l„    1873     Berkey     Brothers      &    Gay 

from  Nelson,  Comstock  &  Company's  vvere    incorporated    as    tbe    Berkey    & 

who  were  not  successful  and  made  an  Gay   Furniture    Company,   and   Widdi- 

assignment     in     1870     to     William    A.  comb    Brothers     &     Richards     as    the 

Berkey.      Mr.    Berkey     continued     the  Widdicomb    Furniture    Company. 

business    for    a    time,    eventually    or-  j„    1874    w^e    find     More,     Foote     & 

ganizing  out  of  it  the  Phoenix  Furni-  Baars  changed  into  the  Grand  Rapids 

ture    Company     as      manufacturer     of  Furniture  Company,  Fred  Baars  with- 

parlor  furniture,  which  was  the  origin  ^i^a^ving  from  the   firm   and  taking  an 

of    the    present      Phoenix      Furniture    .    ^         ..       -.i       ,       -,,r- ,  ,•         ,_    t-       • 

interest    with    the    Widdicomb    rurni- 
Company. 

c-  ,      ,  1      ^      1       X    tiire    Company.      That    year   lists    sev- 

beveral    changes    occurred    at    about 

this  time:  Elias  Matter  withdrew  ^"^  additions  to  the  business:  Sylves- 
from  Berkey  Brothers  &  Gay  to  en-  ter  Luther  &  Co.,  Michigan  Furniture 
ter    Nelson,     Comstock      &    Company    Co.,  and  John    Bradfield,  upper  Canal 
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street,   the   origin   of   the   Lnce    Furni-  i88l. 

ture   Co.  Win.    A.    Berkey    &    Koskul,    Lyon 

Some    six    or    eight     workmen     not  street, 

mentioned   in   the   directory   formed   a  F.    L.    Furbish. 

oo-operative   concern    in      1875     which  Oriel    Cabinet      Co.,      North      Front 

did    not    continue    long    in    existence,  street. 

It    is    peculiar    that    no    manufacturing  1882. 

of    this     character    has     succeeded     in  The    Folding    Chair    &   Table    Co. 

this   city,   Wihile   nearly   all   the   manu-  Ford   Furniture  Co.,  Wmi  Winegar. 

facturing    establishments     of     James-  President;    J.    L.      Shaw,      Vice-Presi- 

town  and   Rockford  originated  in   this  dent;  Chas.   H.  Hooker,  Secretary  and 

manner.  Treasurer. 

I  must  now  take  time  for  historical  The   Luther  &   Sumner   Co. 
mention    of   the    new   concerns   or   ad-  Wordcn   Furniture   Co.,   Henry   Fra- 
ditions   and   changes   to   those   already  Hck,    President;    A.    E.    Worden,    Sec- 
established   for   each   year   to   igog,   as  retary    and    Manager, 
follows:  Winchester   &   Moulton. 
1876.  1883. 

XT          J  r^-               i                    .-•  Stockwell  &  Darragh  Furniture  Co. 

No     additions;     strenuous     times.  ^ 

Nathan  Stra'hn. 

1877-  The  Union   Furniture  Co. 

Wm.    A.    Wight,    Erie    street.  Fogg   &    Higgins. 

1878.  ^884. 

t;.      .      n   ,      ^        o    TVTMi      i       .  Stephen  Cool  &  Co.,  Fourth  street. 

E.    A.    Roberts,    28    Mill    street.  „     -r-     a  ,1               tvt-,i     . 

S.   E.   Allen,  44  Mill  street. 

^^"9-  Peninsular    Furniture    Co. 

Folger    &    Ginley,    28    Mill    street;  igg^ 

Geo.    W.    &    Hiram    Gay,    434    Canal  ^Vest     Michigan        Furniture       Co., 

street;    Roberts    Brothers    succeed    E.  Third  street 

A.    Roberts.  "VVm.  A.   Berkey  Furniture  Co.,  suc- 

1880.  ceeding    Berkey    &    Koskul. 

Wolverine    Furniture    &    Chair    Co.,  1886. 

Pearl    street.  Stow  &   Davis. 

Kent    Furniture    Co.,    North    Front  Strahn   &   Long,   composed   of   Har- 

street,    L.    H.    Randall,    President;    J.  ry  W.   Long,  John   E.   Moore,  Nathan 

11.  Wonderly,  Vice-President;   C.     W.  Strahn. 

Watkins,  Treasurer;  E.  C.  Allen,  Sec-  Union   Furniture   Co.,  Grand    Trunk 

retary.  Junction,    successors    of   S.   Luther     & 

McCord    &    Bradfield,    R.    C.    Luce,  Company,  with   A.   S.   Richards,   E.   G. 

President;   T.   M.   McCord,   Vice-Pres-  D.    Holden   and    Cyrus    E.    Perkins   as 

ident.  officers. 

New    England    Furniture    Co.,      sue-  Grand   Rapids  School  Furniture  Co. 

ceeding    W.ird,    Skinner      &      Brooks,  E.    F.    Winchester    &    Co.,    34     Mill 

sash    and    door    manufacturers.  street. 

Sligh    Furniture    Co.,    L.    H.      Ran-  1887. 

dall.    President;    Chas.    R.    Sligh,    Sec-  Wm.    T.    Powers    again    enters    the 

retary.  furniture   business. 

Stockwell,  Bryne  &  Co.  L  C.  Smith.  J.   C.  Darragh  and  Jos. 

John  Waddell  &  Co.  Penny   doing   business   as   the    Ameri- 

Stow  &  Haight.  can    Dressing    Case   Co.,   Canal   street. 
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Empire    Furniture      Co.,      33  Mill                                      1889. 

street.  .Valley   City   Rattan   Works. 

S.  L.  King,  Pearl  and  Front  streets.        J.    H.     White,     T.     Bedell     and     H. 

Welch    Folding   Bed   Co.  Bedell,    doing    business    as    the    Cres- 

1888.  cent    Cabinet    Co. 

Clark    &      Hodges      Furniture  Co,        Grand    Rapids    Cabinet    Co.,    M.      C. 

North    Canal    street.  Burch    and    B.    DeGraff,    officers. 
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Grand   Rapids   Parlor   Furniture   Co.  1897. 

Grand    Rapids   Table    Co.  Reuben  H.  Smith. 

Martin    L.    Sweet.  John   Widdicomb    Co. 

1890.  1898. 
Klingman   &   Limbert   Chair   Co.  Novelty   Wood   Works. 
Birge  &  Shattuck.  Boyns-Morley    Co. 
Grand      Rapids     Enamel     Furniture  Gunn    Furniture    Co. 

Co.  Wernicke   Furniture   Co. 

Universal    Tripod    Co.,    the    original  jp^Q 

of   the    Royal    Furniture   Co.  C]-,ase   c^air  Co. 

Michigan   Chair   Co.  Raymond    Manche    Co. 

1891.  Chas.   F.   Powers   Co. 

C.    E.   Amsden.  Wagemaker    Furniture    Co. 

Richmond  &  Lyman   Co.  igoi. 

Standard  Table    Co.  Furniture  City   Cabinet  Co. 

Valley    City    Table    Co.  q    S.   Paine   Co. 

1892.  Standard    Cabinet    Co. 
Stickley   Bros.   Co.  Van    Kuiken    Bros. 
Central    Furniture   Co.  1902. 
Mueller    &    Slack    Co.  Century    Furniture    Co. 
Royal    Furniture    Co.  Grand   Rapids   Show    Case   C'> 
McGraw    Manufacturing    Co.  Grand    Rapids   Table    Co. 

1893.  Nachtegall  &  Veit. 
C.  A.  Berge  Upholstering  Co.  G.    S.    Smith. 
Grand      Rapids      Church      Furnitur-e  1903. 

Co.  Burnett  &   Van   Overan. 

1894.  Ideal    Furniture    Co. 

C.   P.   Limbert   &   Co.  Lnperial    [^"urniture   Co. 

Valley  City   Desk  Co.  Linn-Murray    Furniture    Co. 

Grand   Rapids  Wood    Carving   Co.  1904. 

Ryan    Rattan    Chair    Co.  Grand    Rapids    Cabinet    Co. 

Grand  Rapids  Carved   Moulding  Co.  Gre^nway   Furniture   Co. 

1895.  Hetterschied  Manufacturing  Works. 
J.  A.  Anderson  &  Co.  Michigan  Order  Work  Furniture 
Grand   Rapids   Seating   Co.  Co. 

H.    N.    Hall    Cabinet    Co.  1905. 

Grand    Rapids    Standard    Bed    Co.  Cabinetmakers    Co. 

Hansen    Bros  C.   A.    Greenman    Co. 

Retting    &    Sweet.  Michigan    Desk    Co. 

i8g6  Retting    Furniture    Co.,    succeeding 

Hake  Manufacturing  Co.  Retting   &    Sweet. 

Arlington    Cabinet    Co.  Shelton  &  Snyder  Go. 

Grand    Rapids    Bookcase    Co.  1906. 

Grand   Rapids    Fancy   Furniture   Co.  Veit    Manufacturing    Co. 

Luce     Furniture      Co.,      succeeding  Grand    Rapids      Cabinet      Furniture 

McCord    &    Bradfield.  Co. 

Fred   Macey   Co.  Grand   Rapids   Parlor   Furniture   Co. 

Michigan    Art    Carving    Co.  Kelley   &  Extrom. 

Grand  Rapids  Wood  Carving  Co.  Luxury    Chair    Co. 
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John   D.   Raab   Chair  Co. 
Raab-Winter    Table    Co. 
Sweet    &    Biggs    Furniture 

1907. 
Grand    Rapids    Upholstery 

1908. 
Criswell    Kepplcr    Co. 
Dolphin    Desk    Co. 
Michigan   Seating   Co. 
Rex  Manufacturing  Co. 
Total    1908 — 49. 


Co. 


Co. 


The  surprising  number  of  manu- 
facturing  efforts  with  the  moderate 
num-ber  that  have  survived  is,  per- 
haps, a  true  indication  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  attend  the  furniture 
manufacturing  business.  I  might 
mention  further  that  not  more  than 
three  or  four  new  institutions  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  grades  in  furniture 
have  been  successfully  established  in 
the  United   States  within  the  past  ten 
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years.  There  is  no  business  demand-  ies  which  eventually  passed  out  of  ex- 
ing  such  unremitting  personal  atten-  istence,  the  Boston  people  maintain- 
tion  as  our  industry,  and  it  may  well  ing-  that  this  was  due  to  the  ruinous 
be  asked,  "Wby  was  the  business  so  competition  of  Grand  Rapids  and  one 
successfully  established  in  Grand  or  two  other  Western  towns — com- 
Rapids?  What  peculiar  condition  or  petition  they  could  not  meet;  yet  they 
circumstance  has  given  this  town  its  had  all  the  advantage  in  prior  pos- 
prominent  position?"  We  had  no  se<^sion  of  the  field,  abundant  capital, 
natural  advantages  originally.  Lum-  fine  factories  and  a  near  location  to 
her  was  abundant,  but  it  was  equally  the  market.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
abundant  anywhere  and  everywhere  Grand  Rapids  steadily  developed, 
in  the  Northern  country.  Water  pow-  both  in  the  character  of  its  product 
er  was  as  free  as  the  lumber,  yet  wat-  and  the  magnitude  of  its  works, 
er  power  was  to  be  found  also  all  It  is  one  of  my  theories  that  it  is 
over  the  Northern  States.  Not  only  not  so  much  location  or  natural  ad- 
did  we  have  no  special  natural  advant-  vantage  that  secures  exceptional 
ages,  'but  we  were  placed  at  an  ex-  business  success,  but,  rather,  the  per- 
ceedingly  inconvenient  location  for  sonality  of  the  men  who  happen  to 
manufacturing  furniture,  with  but  one  originate  and  develop  it,  and  to  this 
railroad  and  that  terminating  at  the  very  feature  do  I  ascribe  the  impor- 
Lake  upon  one  side  and  Detroit  upon  tance  which  Grand  Rapids  achieved 
the  other,  with  no  connections  what-  in  furniture  manufacturing.  Fortu- 
ever  to  other  portions  of  the  United  nately  for  Grand  Rapids,  its  pioneer 
States,  the  river  and  lake  our  only  furniture  manufacturers  were  the  hap- 
practicable  method  of  transportation  py  possessors  of  those  important 
tn   the   then   growing  West.  characteristics  required  for  success  in 

When,  eventually,  we  did  have  a  their  own  industry,  and  among  them 
connecting  railroad  with  the  Mic'hi-  no  one  man  displayed  such  pre-em- 
gan  Central  and  Lake  Shore  &  ■Nlich-  inence  in  energy,  industry,  originality 
igan  Southern  our  whole  product  was  and  business  prudence — all  the  fac- 
freighted  through  towns  where  many  tors  that  are  demanded  for  our  busi- 
well-established  competitors  were  lo-  ness — as  Julius  Berkey.  Mr.  Berkey 
cated.  Upon  the  Michigan  Central  had  all  of  these  to  a  marked  degree, 
were  Buchanan  and  New  Buffalo,  both  and  T  doubt  whether  he  knew  the 
manufacturing  upon  a  larger  scale  meaning  of  the  word  "discourage- 
than  ourselves.    Upon  the  Lake  Shore    ment." 

were  to  be  found  La  Porte,  MisTiawa-  George  W.  Gay  was  equally  capa- 
ka  and  South  Bend,  each  having  one  ble.  While  Mr.  Gay  may  have  had 
or  more  successful  furniture  factories,  at  first  but  indifferent  technical 
Chicago  was  the  distributing  point,  knowledge  in  manufacturing,  he  did 
and  there  were,  as  at  present,  other  possess  the  talents  which  make  men 
and  stronger  competitors,  yet  the  city  prominent  among  their  fellows.  He 
of  Grand  Rapids  rapidly  passed  all  of  had  shown  energy  and  earnest  zeal 
them.  in   business   affairs   up   to  the   time   he 

During  these  same  days  Boston  was  entered  t'he  Berkey  &  Gay  Company, 
the  Eastern  manufacturing  point  for  and  the  years  immediately  following 
all  fine  chamber  furniture,  and  Cin-  Mr.  Gay's  entry  were  epoch  making 
cinnati  was  equally  prominent.  Sever-  for  the  industry  w^hich  was  to  render 
al  large  and  eminently  successful  con-  Grand  Rapids  so  famous.  Within  a 
cerns    were    in    operation    in    both    cit-    short    time,    from    iS66   to    1873,    Ber- 
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key  Brothers  &  Gay  developed  into  an  pying  the  upper  floors  of  the  build- 
institution  of  such  niiagnitude  as  to  ing?  now  used  by  Gardner  &  Baxter; 
warrant  capitalization  at  a  very  large  from  there  to  several  buildings  on 
figure.  When  I  glance  back  over  Canal  street  opposite  Bronson,  re- 
those  days — days  that  cover  the  early  ceiving  first  premium  at  the  State 
struggles  of  our  industry — I  can  not  Fair,  opening  a  branch  in  New  York 
refrain  from  amazement  that  such  city,  taking  a  high  position  in  the 
work  could  be  accomplished  so  rap-  Eastern  trade,  and  all  this  prior  to 
idly.  I  see  them  occupying  the  orig-  1875. 
inal   factory   on  the   canal,   then    occu-  Mr.    Berkey   possessed   the    instincts 
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of  the   manufacturer  to   a   marked  de-  chanics    from    other    sections    of    our 

gree    and    Mr.    Gay    gave    evidence    of  country,  and  even  from  foreign  lands; 

equally  keen  insight  into  the  mercan-  no  difficulty  ever  deterred  them  when 

tile  portion  of  the  business  while  rap-  they   had   once   decided   their  business 

idly    acquiring    skill    and    exceptional  required    improvement    and    skill    be- 

judgment    in    the    artistic    designs    for  yond   which   our   own   workmen   could 

which  they  were  widely  known.  They  furnish.      Their    ability    and    progress 

also  had  that  quality  of  human  nature  were  a  stimulus  to  every  other  manu- 

which    enabled    them    to    employ   men  facturing    concern    in    Grand    Rapids; 

successfully,   securing  their  good  will,  their    competition    of     that      straight- 

their     earnest      co-operation;    in    fact,  forward  business   character  every   fair 

they    were    indefatigable    in    their    at-  minded    man    is    willing     to    meet.      I 

tention  to  all   the  details   of  the  busi-  give    especial    credit    to    that    firm    for 

ness;    nothing   too     large      to      grasp,  our  development   in   those   early  days, 

nothing    so    small   but    it    received    at-  Very   soon   equally   capable   men      ap- 

tention.     For  those   early  stages  both  pearcd,     organizing     and      conducting 

Mr.    Berkey    and    Mr.    Gay    developed  other   concerns,   which   added   to     the 

exceptional   originality  and  enterprise,  strength  and  individuality  of  our  busi- 

They   were  the  first  to  introduce   ex-  ness    and    our    progress    was    steadily 

pensive    improvements    in    machinery,  promoted   until  the   position  of  Grand 

the   first   to   display-   originality   in   de-  Rapids   before   the   United   States   was 

sign,  the  first  to  employ  skilled  design-  assured, 
ers  and  the  first  to   bring  skilled  me- 
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The  Overland  Journey  to  Oregon  by 
John  Ball,  in  1832 

By  Miss  Lucy  Ball 

Paper  read  before  the  meeting  on  February  28,  191  1* 


Before    I    begin    the    description    of  direction     of    Jdlm    Jacob    Astor    es- 

the    Oregon    trip    of    which    I    am    to  tablishcd  a  trading  post  at  the  moutli 

speak,    I    would    like    to    dwell    a    few  of    the    Columbia    river   and    called    it 

minutes    on    the    previous    history    of  Astoria. 

that  country  and  the  motives  that  led  This     post     was     captured     by     the 

to   the   undertaking-  of  what  was  then  British  in  1813  and   nominally  return 

a  very   hazardous   and   almost   impos-  ed  to  the  Americans  according  to  the 

sible    enterprise.  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1815. 

The  Columbia  river  was  discovered  But  as  there  was  but  one  American 
in  1792  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  an  left,  it  practically  remained  in  the 
American,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  hands  of  the  British  North  West  Co., 
his  vessel.  Priority  of  discovery  was  which  had  already  purchased  what 
one  of  our  claims  to  the  country,  remained  of  the  Astorian  outfit. 
The  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  In  1S21  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and 
in  1803-05,  instigated  by  the  far-see-  the  North  West  Co.  consolidated  and 
ing  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  established  Dr.  John  McLaughlin  as 
our  second  claim.  To  establish  the  chief  factor  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
third  claim,  that  of  occupancy,  the  Cohnnbia  river,  and  the  British 
v/as  the  underlying  impulse  that  were  rapidly  gaining  absolute  domin- 
urged  such  men  as  Nathaniel  J.  ion  over  all  that  tract,  known  as  the 
Wyeth  and  John  Ball  to  this  enter-  Oregon  country,  having  for  its  south- 
prise   of   1832.  ern     limit    the    42nd    parallel     and     a 

-A  slight  glance  at  history  will  show  northern   boundary    of  54   degrees,   40 

how     great     the     odds     were   against  minutes. 

them   and   why   it   proved   a  failure   in  A    treaty    for    joint    occupancy    of 

ihe     way     of     making     a     permanent  this  region  was  made  in   1818,  its   fu 

settlement  there  at  that  time.  ture   possession   to   be    determined   by 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  from  the  the  respective   interests  and   occupan- 

Lewis    and    Clark    expedition    to    that  cj^  of   the   two   nations, 

of    Capt.    Wyeth    tliere    had    been    but  It  was   much   easier  for   the   British 

one   attempt   made   by   Americans   for  fur    trading    companies    to    reach    the 

occupancy.     This   was  by   the   Ameri-  Columbia  river  by   the  water   courses 

can  Fur  Co.,  which  in  1811  under  the  of    the    Canadian    route    than    for    the 


*Note — For  some  account  of  the  life  of  John  Ball,  see  Mi.'^s  Ball's  paper  in  the 
pulilications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids,  Number  2,  the  title  of 
which    is    "John   Ball   and   Early   Grand   Rapids." 
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American  fur  companies  to  cross  the  mately  resulted  in  his  coming  to 
rugged  Rock}'  Mountain  chains  of  Michigan.  It  also  showed  the  dis- 
the  United  States.  This  far-away  organized  condition  of  Kelley's  pro- 
Oregon    did    not    attract    the    people's  posed   expedition. 

attention      and       only         occasionally  "Detroit,   Feby.    26,   1832. 

would   a  voice  be   heard  pointing  out  "My    dear    Ball, 

the    danger    of    losing   the   territory.  "Ten  minutes  a^o  I  received 

Dr.  Flovd,  a  representative  of  Vir-  *'°"''  ^f^'"  °^  ^^^  ^^'^  i"^*'  \"/  ^l  >"'"'" 

■  request  liasten  to  answer  it.     Montlis  ago 

ginia,  took  the  matter  up  m  Congress  doubts    of    the    efficiency    of    the    plans 

in   the   session   of  1320-21.     A  bill   was  adopted  and  of  the  sanity  of  the  General 

reported  "to  authorize   the  occupation  asent    and    of    the    final    departure    of   the 

of  the  Columbia  river  and  to  regulate  ^^P^'^ition   from   St.   Louis   had  disturbed 

,            ,    .                             .  ,      ,       T     1-  """^    ^n°    mduced   me   to   keep   a    watchful 

trade  and  mtercourse  with  the  Indian  p^.^    „„    ^he    movements    going    forward. 

tribes    thereon."       This    bill    was    not  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  seen  sev- 

ridiculed,  out  of  courtesy,  and  nothing  ^ral  persons  who  have  been  to  Santa  Fe 

was    done  ^""^    ^^    Council    Bluffs    who    whilst    they 

r-,       ■  ,            T,r                 •        1  •                    1  admit    the    possibility   of    the    journey    by 

President     Monroe     in     his     annual  ,^,„    j.^^.^^^    ^^    ^^^.^^^^    ^,^^    hardships, 

message    of   1824    urged   the    establish-  say  that  it  would  be  a  tempting  of  provi- 

ment  of  a  military  post  at  the   mouth  df'nce    to    undertake    it    with    women    and 

of    the    Columbia,    but    Congress    did  ^'"'^^-en    and    they    could    not    believe    it 

possible  that  such  an  idea  was  seriously 
not  act.  entertained.  I  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Ev- 
A  certain  Boston  school  teacher,  erett  had  presented  a  petition  to  Con- 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  gave  himself  up  for  ^ress,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
vears  to  agitating  the  subject.  "'^  settlement  of  that  country  would  be 
'„,  ,  ,  .  „  •  w  1  an  infringement  of  the  existing  treaties 
rhrough  his  efforts  in  1828  a  large  with  Great  Britain.  I  have  a  friend  a  Mr. 
immigration  society  was  organized,  Crary  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  a 
having  for  its  object  the  colonization,  member  of  Congress,  who  I  believe  is  on 
of  Oregon.  It  was  duly  incorporated  ^^e  committee.  He  wrote  at  my  re- 
,  T  1  Ti  II  1  quest  for  information.  An  answer  was 
in  1831  and  John  Ball  became  a  mem-  ^^^^^^^  ,^3^  Sunday  and  I  have  it  now 
ber  of  the  society.  It  is  not  to  be  before  me.  It  says,  in  general  terms, 
wondered    at   that   he   was   greatly    in-  that    however    desirable    to    the    United 

terested  in  this  movement.     As  a  boy  ^*^^^^    ^""^    however    profitable    to    indi- 

,       ,      ,    ,.             ,            ,         ,     •,,.             ,  viduals    the    settlement    of    that    country 

he    had   listened    to    the    thrilling    tales  ^.^^^^  eventually  prove,  yet  they  deem  it 

of    Sergeant    John    Ordway,    who    was  under  present   circumstances  as   not   only 

a    member    of    the     Lewis     and    Clark  impolitic  and  an  infringement  of  treaties, 

expedition,     and    whose    family    lived  '^"*     extremely    dangerous.      He    further 

,                                 .      ^.         ^^            ,  .  says  that  Congress  will  probably  not  have 

in  the  same  town  in   New  Hampshire  anything  to   do   with   It. 

as   Mr.    Ball's   family.  Again    there    is   too    much    shuffling    in 

I     find  letters  to  him  from  Mr.  Kelley  ""''    friend    Kelley    to    suit    my    ideas    of 

in    1831    showing   that    he    took   an    ac-  "*"=*    honesty.      At    all    events    he    must 

,       .                       r  "^  destitute  of  judgement   or  of   honestv. 

tive  part  m  promoting  the  interests  of  ^an    you    calculate    what    would    be    the 

the  society  in  the  way  of  printing  and  weight    of    provisions,    oil    for    fuel,    and 

distributing     pamphlets     on    the     sul)-  tools  and  implements,  etc.,  that  would  be 

ject.      He  also   had  much   correspond-  necessary  for  1000   men   and  the   number 

...                           ...  of    horses   and    wagons   required    to   carry 

ence  with  other  proposed  immigrants,  ^hem    and    the   number     of     oxen     to     be 

T    will    give    extracts    from    one    which  driven  and  the  water  which  in  some  parts 

I    think    will    be    of    interest    as    it    is  of    the    journey    will    have    to    be    carried 

.^^r1■tten   frnm   nefrni"*-  anH  riprhanc   i^nf  ^°^  ^  week,   etc.   One  hundred   men  might 

written  trom  Uetroit  and  perhaps  put  procure  game,   but   the  very  numbers  of 

the  seed  in  Mr.  Ball's  mind  that  ulti-  our  expedition  preclude' us  from  deriving 
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JOHN  BALL— From  a  portrait  painted  at  Troy.  N.  Y..  in  183L  a  year  before 

he  started  for  Oregon. 


but  very  little  If  any  from  that  source. 
These  observations  will  naturally  force 
the^mselves  upon  the  mind  of  any  one — 
but  still  I  have  thought  in  this  way,  that 
if  when  we  congregated  at  St.  Louis  I 
could  get  a  party  of  1  or  2  hundred  to  go 
in  advance  of  the  others  I  would  form 
one  of  them — and  that  is  the  course  I 
have  all  along  calculated  upon,  but  T 
find  now  that  the  expedition  is  again  de- 


ferred till  June,  thus  making  three  post- 
ponements, all  tending  to  disoouragp  the 
body  of  emigrants  and  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  number 
large  enough  to  form  a  permanent  settle- 
ment will  eventually  be  collected.  A  Mr. 
Ketchum  from  Kuseville  was  here  a  few 
days  ago.  He  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  had  intended  to  have  gone 
with   the   expedition  and   IMr.    C.   had  pur- 
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chased  a  certifioate,  etc.  They  went  on 
to  St.  I  oiiis  in  Januar.v  (the  time  ap- 
pointed) and  after  staying  there  a  month 
and  finding  no  preparations  made  and 
nothing  l^nown  of  it  there,  then  Mr.  K 
came  liome  and  Mr.  C.  went  on  to  New 
Orleans  from  where  he  has  just  returned 
via  St.  Louis.  He  left  St.  Louis  tlie  las! 
time  on  the  9th  inst.  and  there  heard 
that  there  had  been  some  12  or  14  others 
on  for  the  same  purpose  and  had  returned 
home  disappointed  and  cursing  Mr.  Kelley 
in  no  unmeasured  terms.  Now  for  myself 
I  must  know  the  certainty  of  the  case 
very  soon  or  I  dont  go.  It  has  alreadj 
cost  me  some  300  dollars,  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  good  situation,  and  the  re.iec 
tion  of  offers  which  had  my  friend? 
kr^own  of  they  would  have  insisted  upon 
my  accepting.  If  Kelly  would  satisfy  mf 
that  200  men  would  go  on  and  at  th( 
same  time  tell  me  that  there  would  be 
10  chances  of  ruin,  starvation  and  death 
to  one  of  success,  with  your  good  com- 
pany I  would  go  it.  I  could  bear  to  be 
starved,  frozen,  poisoned,  hugged  to  deatli 
by  bears,  scalped  to  death  by  Indians, 
and  kicked  to  death  by  grasshoppers — 
but  it  passes  my  philosophy  to  bear  this 
state  of  damning,  torturing  suspense. 
Since  I  liave  been  here  I  have  in  a  meas- 
ure become  more  satisfied  with  life  this 
side  the  Rocky  mountains.  Some  parts  of 
Michigan  that  I  have  seen  are  as  delight- 
ful as  I  had  imagined  Oregon  and  as 
little  known  to  the  white  man.  And  I 
shall  locate  here  if  I  am  not  speedily 
satisfied  as  to  Oregon  matters.  You  know 
my  object  in  going  to  Oregon  was  to  form 
a  settlement  for  life,  which  I  do  not  see 
that  Capt.  Wyeth's  plan  would  enable  me 
to  do,  and  I  have  $120  worth  of  Company 
Stock  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait 
for  Kelley.  I  should  be  glad,  you  know, 
of  your  company  and  shall  feel  like  a 
lost  sheep  if  you  are  not  there — curse  on 
the  piddling  conductors — what  say  you  to 
forming  a  company  of  our  own  or  forming 
a  Town  of  our  own — here  in  Michigan? 
We  can  buy  the  county  seat  of  any 
county  before  it  is  located  for  100  dollars 
and  by  judicious  apTDlication  to  com- 
missioners get  the  location  and  get  rich 
in  a  week,  and  form  a  town  after  our 
own  heart.  Or  what  say  you  to  going 
around  the  world  by  sea  or  anything  else 
you  please  to  mention.  I  shall  have  to 
do  something  very  soon,  that's  flat.  I 
shall  write  you  soon  as  I  have  determined 
on  anything  and  direct  to  St.  T>onis. 
If    the    expedition    does    not    start    what 


must  I  do  with  certificate  of  Stock,  etc. 
If  you  do  not  go,  I  can  assure  you  that 
next  to  Oregon,  Michigan  will  suit  you. 
I  know  a  town  just  laid  out  part  of  which 
Mr. — ■ — . —  and  Mr.  Crary  have  purchased 
where  they  want  exactly  such  a  man  as 
you  and  where  you  would  undoubtedly 
be  pleased  to  live,  but  you  must  come 
and  see  on  your  return,  or  if  you  could 
come  up  this  way  you  would  enter  upon 
as  new  a  field  as  In  Oregon,  and  would 
be  well  paid  for  your  journey.  Adue  my 
dear  Sir  and  be  assured  that  whether 
in  Oregon  or  Michigan  my  esteem  and 
best    wishes   will   be   with    you, 

Chas.   S.   Smitli." 

As  indicated  by  this  letter  Kcllcy's 
project  fell  to  the  ground,  and  two, 
at  least,  of  the  would-be  Oregon  im- 
migrants joined  Capt.  Nathaniel  J. 
Wyeth's    expedition. 

A  word  in  regard  to  this  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel J.  Wyeth.  He  was  a  Yankee, 
with  all  of  the  Yankee  characteris- 
tics of  commercialism,  assurance  an'l 
untiring  energy  and  enterprise.  Not 
content  with  the  original  and  lucra- 
tive occupation  of  ice  cutting  from 
his  native  pond  near  Camljridge, 
Mass.,  and  shipping  it  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  fired  by  Kelley's  writing 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  making  an 
immense  fortune  by  Indian  fur  trad- 
ing and  salmon  catching  at  the  moutli 
of    the    Columbia. 

His  first  purpose  was  to  join  his 
forces  with  Kelley's  immigrants  but 
abandoned  it  when  he  learned  Kelley 
thought  of  taking  women  and  child- 
ren. His  plans  were  carefully  made 
with  such  knowledge  as  he  could 
obtain,  for  the  future  success  of  the 
party.  .'Xmong  other  preparations  he 
invented  a  certain  wagon  boat,  ve- 
hicles that  could  be  detached  from 
their  wheels  and  used  as  boats  to 
cross  rivers.  He  encamped  his  little 
party  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor 
a  week  before  their  departure,  then 
they  sailed  for  Baltimore.  He  was 
joined  there  by  my  father,  who,  how 
ever,    did    not    join    his     commercial 
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enterprise.     Now  we  see  a  little  party  At   Pittsburgh   they   eml)arkecl   on   a 

of    24    nuMi    composed    of    all    classes  large     steam-boat     called     the     "Free- 

and   characters   led   by   this   enterpris-  doni,"   and    had   a  beautiful   sail   down 

ing  young  man   29  years  of  age.      His  the     ri\er,    enjoying    its       picturesque 

brother,    Jacob    Wyeth,    a    physician,  shores  and   noting  the   coal   mines   on 

was  also  in   the  party.  the   way. 

The  men  were  dressed  in  some  uni-  They  stopjjed  a  day  and  a  night  at 

formity  witii   woolen  jackets  and  cow  (_'incinnati,  which  was  the  largest  city 

hide    boots.      They    all    had    muskets  in    the    western    countr3^      The    Rev. 

and   carried   bayonets   and   hatchets    in  Lyman    Beecher   was    a    passenger    on 

their  belts  and  their  equipments  gen-  the  boat  as  far  as  this  place, 

erally    were    that    of    soldiers.      Their  After     they     left     Cincinnati     Capt. 

appearance      e.xcited      many      remarks  Wj-eth   required    his   men    to    assist   in 

from     the     people,     and     made     some  Ijringing  on  wood  to  heat  the  boilers. 

newspaper   comment.  This    was    done    in    part    payment    of 

They     left     Baltimore     the     last     of  their  passage  according  to   agreement 

March  going  the  first  60  miles  on  the  with    the    Captain    of    the    steamboat. 

Baltimore    and    Ohio    R.    R.    to    Fred-  Some     aemurred,     but     all,     however, 

erick,  Md.     This  railroad  was  run  by  went  to  work  except  the  Captain  and 

horse    power,    its    stringers    were    ot  his  brother,  the  physician, 

granite.     These  had  become  loosened  They    ran    the    rapids    at    Louisville 

by  the  frost  and  probably  was  rough  and     soon     steamed     into     the     broad 

enough   so   they  left   it  with   little   re-  Mississippi.        Slower     progress     was 

gret  to  take  up  their  march  along  the  then    made    in    stemming   its    currents 

National     Cumberland     road.       They  and    avoiding   the    snags, 

had    wagons    for    their    baggage    and  They  arrived  at   St.   Louis  the   18th 

tents,  and  slept  and  ate  l)y   the  road-  of   April.     They   found   this   place   but 

side.  a   small  village   not  comparing   favor- 

They  did  not  use  the  inns  or  hotels  ably    at    all    with    Cincinnati,    altho    't 

along  their  route,  though -once   while  was  a  much  older  town.     It  was  com- 

among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  the  posed  mostly  of  old  French  buildings 

mountains,     Capt.    Wyeth    asked     ad-  situated   on   one   street  and  along   the 

mittance  and  refreshments,  at  a  puii  levee.     I   do  not  know  just  how  long 

lie  house,  but  the  inn-keeper  on  learn-  the    party    stayed      there,      but      long 

ing    he    was    a    Yankee    from    Boston  enough    to   get   information    of   a    Mr. 

refused  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  Wm.   Sublette,   a  fur  trader  who  was 

an   over   fear   of   Yankee    shrewdness,  then    fitting    out    for    a    trip    at    Inde- 

The    altercation    ran  high  and     it    was  pendence   in    the   western   part   of   the 

only  after  threats  and  persuasions    that  state. 

Capt.  Wyeth  and  three  of  his  mem-  To  join  him  the  party  took  passage 
bers  were  allowed  to  sleep  there  on  the  steam-boat  "Otter,"  going  up 
which  they  did  with  pistols  in  their  the  Missouri  river.  With  them  up 
belts.  Even  among  the  savages,  later  the  Mississippi  went  another  steam- 
in  their  journey,  were  they  ever  re-  boat  full  of  United  States  soldiers 
ceived   so   inhospitably.  bound    for    the    Illinois    river    where 

Arriving    at    Brownsville    they   took  they  expected  to  meet  and  fight  Black 

passage     on    a    steam-boat    to     Pitts-  Hawk. 

burgh,   a   dirty,   bustling   city   even    at  Their     progress     up     the     Missouri 

that  time.  was  slow.     What  with  snags,  sawyers 
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and  sand  bars,  as  good  progress  could  miles  left  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  went 

be  made  on  foot.     Some  of  the  part}'  northwest     until     they     came     to     the 

did    leave     the     boat     and     walk,    my  Kansas  river  at   a  point  near  Topeka. 

father     among     the     number.       They  Here    they    found    one    white    man,    a 

stopped     at     the     log     cabins     of     the  gun-smith   to   tlie    Indians.     This   was 

settlers      at      night.        The      beautiful  the  last  white   man   they  saw   save   of 

country    and    the     hearty    hospitality  their    own    party    until    they    reached 

was  much  enjoyed,  and  many  thought  the  mountains. 

there  would  not  be  greater  hardships  Before  I  take  them  further  on  their 

all  the   way  to  the   Rocky  mountains,  journey   I   think  it   would  be  interest- 

The  party  on  foot  arrived  at  Lexing-  ing  to  tell  of  their  manner  of  camping 

ton   first.     When   the  boat   came   they  and  daily  mode  of  life.     Mr.   Sublette 

all    went    together    to     Independence  would    select    their    camping    ground 

where  they  found   Mr.  Wm.  Sublette,  on    the    border    of    a    stream    for    the 

Mr.    Sublette    readily    consented    to  purpose    of    safety    from    attack    and 

Capt.  Wyeth's  joining  him,  but  on  the  for    water.      The    order   to    halt    came 

condition  that  the  entire  party  should  about   the   middle   of  the   afternoon   if 

be  under  his   command   and   direction  such  a  place  was  reached,   the  horses 

and  maintain   the  most  strict  military  were  unpacked  and  the  men  arranged 

discipline.     He  made  this  trip  annual-  themselves   in   messes   so   as    to   form 

ly,    taking  Indian  goods  to  some  meet-  a    hollow    square,    the    river    forming 

ing  place  in   the  mountains  where   he  one    side.      The   horses   were    hobbled 

met    his     trappers     and     Indians    and  and  turned  out  of  camp  to  feed  witli 

traded   for  furs.     A   Mr.    Campbell   of  a  guard  placed  beyond   them.     About 

St.    Louis    with    his    men    also    joined  sundown      would      come      the      order, 

the    party.      Capt.    Wyeth    under    Mr.  "Ketch     up,    ketch     up."     Then     each 

Sublette's    instructions    purchased    1.5  man   would   bring   the   horses   he   had 

sheep    and    a    yoke    of    oxen    besides  charge    of    inside    the    square    and    tie 

horses.  them  to  short  stakes  which   they  car- 

His  wagon-boats  had  been  left  be-  ried  with  them.     Guards  were  always 

hind  at  St.  Louis  and  now  more  bag-  set  for  the  night.     As  soon  as  it  was 

gage   brought    from    the    East   had   to  light  in  the  morning  the  order  would 

be  discarded.  come,  "Turn  out,  turn  out."  All  would 

The    three    parties    consisted    of    SO  spring    from    the    ground,    turn    their 

men  and  300  horses  besides  cattle  for  horses    out    for    a    bit,    eat    a    hearty 

food;  each  man  had  three  horses,  one  breakfast,  then   saddle  and  pack   their 

to    ride    and    two    with    packs.      They  horses,   and   form   in   line   to   wait   the 

marched    double    file,      Mr.      Sublette  order  to  march,  the  most  expeditious 

leading    the    band    and    giving    orders,  taking    their    places     near    the      coni- 

and  Mr.  Campbell  as  lieutenant    bring-  mander. 

ing   up   the   rear.  At   about    this   time,  In    the    middle    of    the    day    a    half 

Capt.  Wyeth  was  deserted  by  several  hour    rest    was    taken.      The    horses 

of  his  men.  were    unpacked   but   not   fed,   and    the 

It  was  the  middle  of  May  when  thi.>  men    ate   a    cold   lunch.      In    this    way 

cavalcade    started    on    the    old    Santa  about  25  miles  a  day  was  made. 

Fe    road    through    a    lieautiful    prairie  They    marched    along    the     Kansas 

country.     They  crossed  the  border  oi  river  until  they  came  to  the  Big  Blue, 

the    state    at    a    Mormon    settlement  The    Indians    at    that    season   were    in 

called    "Far   West"    and    after      some  the    mountains    to    find    game.      They 
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passed    some    of    their     deserted      vil-  The  buffalo  meat  that  season,  how- 

lages.     While   following  the  Big   Blue  ever,   was  lean   and  poor.     That   with 

to  its  source   they  passed   Capt.   Bon-  the   hard   journey   and   the   bad   water 

neville,  made   famous  l)y   Washington  of   the    Platte  made  many  of  Wyeth's 

Irving,   who   was   on   a   trading   expe-  party  sick.     Their  surgeon,  Dr.  Jacob 

dition    with    wagons    and    went    mucli  Wyeth,  suffered  most  of  all  and  there 

slower  than   our   party.  was  a  great  deal   of  grumbling. 

From  the  head  of  the  Big  Blue  one  My  father,  however,  kept  his  health 

tlay's    marcli     brought     them     to     the  and  found  no  fault  with  the  restricted 

Platte    at    about    where    Grand    Island  diet.       I    have    often    heard    him    say 

now     is.        The      South      Platte      was  that  he  never  had  any  sleep  like  that 

crossed   above   the  junction   and   they  he    had    then,    with    his    buffalo    robe 

then    followed    the    North    Platte    on  thrown   on   the   ground   for  a  bed,   his 

tlie    south   bank.  saddle     for     a     pillow,     and     a     cloak 

The   ascent   had   now   l)Ccome   more  thrown  over  him.     He  was  constantly 

decided,  fuel  was  growing  scarce,  and  interested     in     scientific     observations 

buffalo  dung  liad  to  be  used  for  cook-  and   seemed   to   have   found   more   en- 

ing      their      food.        The      provisions  joyment   than   hardship, 

brought  with  them  were  becoming    ex-  The    country    was    becoming    more 

hausted,    and  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  rugged,    and    they    came    in    sight    of 

their   last   meal    did   the   welcome    cry  what  seemed  to  be  a  big  castle.     This 

of     "Buffalo,     burt'alo,"     run     through  was    Chimney    Rock, 

their  ranks,  for  it  was  upon  the  buf-  In    crossing    the    Laramie,    a    rapid 

falo  meat  that  they  must  now  depend  tributary    of    the    North     Platte,     our 

for    their    food.  Yankee    travelers    saw    for    the     first 

When     the    buffalo    did    not    cross  time  the  use   of  the  bull-boats.     This 

their   path    they    would    send    out    ex-  was    an    Indian    contrivance,    adopted 

perienced    hunters    with    pack    horses,  by    the    traders    in    crossing    streams, 

while   the   main   body   continued   their  They    first    made    a    frame    of    willow 

line   of  march.     These   hunters   never  Ijranches  and  over   it  stretched  green 

failed     to    bring    game     in     at    night,  buffalo  skins,  drying  it  by  a  slow  fire, 

Other   days   they   would    see   the   buf-  and   smearing   the   whole  with   tallow, 

falo  in  countless  numbers  grazing  on  this  making  a  sufficiently  durable  boat 

the     river     bottoms     and     bluffs     like  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  men  and 

herds   of   cattle.  goods.     Wyeth's  men  were  very  much 

It   is   said   that   when   these   animals  interested   in   this   substitute   for  their 

started     in     a     certain     given     course  cumbersome    wagon-boats, 

nothing    will    turn    them.      They    had  Capt.    Wyeth    made    a    raft,    though 

an  example  of  this  one  day  when  as-  Capt.    Sublette    warned    him    that    the 

cending    the    North    Platte.      On    the  current    was    too    swift    for    the    rope 

opposite  shore  they  saw  a  small  herd  that   had   been   attached   to   a   tree   on 

starting  to  cross  the   river.     As  they  the   other   side   of  the  river,    to   hold, 

came     right     towards     our     travellers  Capt.    Wyeth     did    not    listen    to    his 

wading  and   swimming,  Sublette   gave  advice,  but  loaded  his  raft.     The  rope 

the    command   to   halt   and    the    party  broke    and    they    lost    much    valuai^le 

stood    ready    to    receive    them.      The  baggage. 

band  came  on  paying  no  attention  to  The}'    had    much    difficulty,    too,    in 

the    shots,    and    a    large    number    fell  getting    the    horses    across    the    rapid 

while  the  others  rushed  on  their  way.  stream,   and   could   not   have   done   so 
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had  not  two  or  three  courageous  men     they    found    except    snakes.       Wyeth 
mounted      and      swam      their      horses    was    ohliged    to    cache    some    of    his 


ahead  to  give  the  lead  to  tlie  rest. 
Matters     now     began     to     improve. 


merchandise   in  order  to  give   mounts 
to  the  sick  men,   wlio  had  become   so 


There  was  better  feed  for  the  horses,  weak    they    could    scarcely    keep    on 

and     the     bufifalo     meat     was     better,  their  horses'  backs. 

They  left  the  river  for  a  few  days  and  One    night    they    were    attacked    by 

crossed  a  spur  of  Laramie  range,  call-  Indians    who    got    by    the    guard    and 

ed  the  Black   Hills,   and  while   harder  with     a     war-whoop     hred     guns     and 

going  it  was  a  pleasant  change   from  arrows   into   the   camp.      All   were   on 


the  monotonous  plains.  They  struck 
the  river  again  and  followed  it  for  a 
few  days  until  it  turned  to  the  south 
west.  A  day's  march  brought  them 
to  the   Sweet  Water  river. 

One  night  they  camped  at  Inde- 
pendence Rock  and  from  there  had 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains. 
They  very   much   enjoyed   the  change 


their  feet  with  rifles  in  their  hands 
(they  were  required  to  sleep  with 
their  rifles  by  their  side)  but  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  but  not  until 
they  had  secured  a  dozen  of  the  best 
horses. 

After  days  of  hard  work  they  weri" 
met  by  Indian  runners  who  guided 
them   among   the    ragged   ravines   and 


of    water,    the    Sweet    Water   being    a    g^ggp  Hdges,  until  they  came  out  into 
cold  mountain   stream.     They  follow- 
ed    this     stream     to     its     headwaters, 
which  brought  them  to  the  celebrated 


a  beautiful  mountain  valley.  This 
was  "Pierre's  Hole,"  the  rendezvous. 
Waiting  for  them  besides  the  white 
trappers  were  bands  of  Nez  Perce 
prairies  and  covered  with  grazing  ^^^j  pj^^  Head  Indians,  several  hun- 
buffalo.    To    the    northwest    were    the    ^j^ed    in    all,    who,    mounted    on    their 


South    Pass.      It   was   as   level    as    the 


snow    clad    Wind    River      Mountains 
Their     journey     continued     along     its 
foot,   the   party   going   slowly   expect- 


Indian  ponies,  met  Mr.  Sublette's 
party  in  fine  array.  Salutes  were 
fired,   followed   by   friendly   greetings. 


ing    some    of    Sublette's    trappers    to  ^^^     ^^g     g^tire     company,     traders, 

meet   them    and   guide    them    to    their  trappers,     Indians,     adventurers     and 

rendezvous.      On    the    third    of    July  hunters    encamped    by    the    mountain 

they   were   on   the   headwaters   of   the  stream,   a  branch   of  the   Lewis   river, 

Colorado  river,  now   the   Green   river,  jq  recuperate   and  rest. 


in   the   present   state   of  Wyoming. 


The    horses  found  plenty  of  grass  for 


The  altitude  was  now  so  high  that  pasture,  and  the  Indians  had  brought 

on  the  fourth  of  July  when  they  were  jj-ied  bufifalo  meat  for  the  men.     This 

by    the    headwaters    of    the    Lewis    or  ^^g   g^ten,   using  a   layer  of   fat   with 

Snake   river,   a  branch   of   the   Colum-  ^  ^^y^^.  ^f  lean,  and  with  a  drink  from 

bia    river,    they    experienced    a    snow  the   cold   mountain   stream   seemed   to 

storm.      The    way    became    more    and  constitute  a  perfect  diet,  for  all  grew 

more  rugged  and  the  horses   sufifered  f^^   ^nd   well 

greatly,   both  from   lack   of  food   and  Sublette's   men    were   all   busy    bar- 


the  roughness  of  the  way.  They 
would  sometimes  fall  rolling  over  and 
over,  and  one  with  his  pack  was  lost 
over  a  precipice.  The  men,  too,  suf- 
fered   great     hardships.       Game    was 


tering  their  goods  for  valuable  skins, 
and  trading  the  worn  out  horses  for 
fresh   ones. 

Father  took  the  opportunity  to  ob- 


very    scarce.       They    ate     everything    serve  the  Indians,  noting  their  integ- 
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rity  and   uprightness  in  all  their  deal-  Antoine's  father.     This  was  Antoine's 

ings.  opportunity   for   revenge   and   as   they 

Wyeth's  men   had  time  to  do  some  approached    each    other   in    a   friendly 

thinking,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  way     the     Indian     with     him     was     in- 

at     that     they     thought     the     situation  structed     to     shoot     him,     which     was 

serious.     From   this  point  they  would  done.       Antoine      caught      the      dead 

no    longer    have    Sublette's    guidance  chief's  red  robe  and  with  his  compan- 

and  experience.     Unused  to  life  in  the  ion  escaped  into  camp.     No  exception 

open,  they  felt  that  without  iiim  they  was  taken  to  this  mode   of  procedure 

would    have    perished.      Capt.    Wyeth  as    it    was    thought    they    wovild    only 

was    called    u])on     to    tell    his    futur<'  play   friendly  at  that   time   and   attack 

plans,   but   he    arbitrarily    ordered    the  tlieir   camp   at    niglit. 

roll    called    and    after    each    name    the  Roth     sides     intrenched     tliemselves 

question     was     asked     whether     they  as    best    they    could,    the    whites    with 

would  go  on  or  not,  and  though  they  the    friendly    Indians    became    the    at- 

liad   come   nearly   4000  miles   and   had  tacking  party  and  there  was  a  skirm- 

liut   400    to   go   to   reach    their   destin-  ish   until    night.     The   whites   lost    six 

ation,    nine     decided     to     return     with  men    and    as    many    friendly    Indians. 

.'^ublette.        They      could      hardly      be  Wm.     Sublette    was     wounded.      The 

blamed,   for   outside   of   the   hardships  Black-feet    left    their    fortification    at 

and    dangers,    their    visions    of    large  night   carrying   of?   their   dead.      Some 

fortunes     were     rapidly    disappearing.  25  dead  horses  were  found,  so  it  was 

Among    the    number    who    decided    to  presumed  that  they  suffered   severely, 

return     were     Wyeth's     brother     and  Our    twelve    Yankees    did    not    take 

cousin.  active   part   in   this   warfare,   but   were 

Father  was  one  of  the  eleven  who  busy  caring  for  the  horses  and  the 
was  ready  to  continue  the  trip.  Their  wounded.  After  waiting  for  a  few 
party  attached  themselves  to  a  com-  days  and  seeing  nothing  more  of 
pany  of  trappers,  composed  of  abou'  their  enemies  the  little  band  con- 
forty  whites,  half-breeds,  and     Indians,  tinued   their  way. 

led  by  Mr.  Milton  Sublette,  a  brother  The  party   spent  the  month  of  Au- 

of    Capt.    Wm.    Sublette,    and    a    Mr.  gust  trapping  for  beaver   up  and   down 

Frapp.  the   south   branch   of  the   Lewis   river, 

They    had    proceeded    about    eight  advancing    westward     slowly.      There 

miles   from    the    old    camp    and    spent  were    Indian    women    and    children    in 

the  night,  when   in   the  morning  thej  the    party    and    they    had     a    chance, 

saw    a    large    body    of    Black-feet    In-  not    only    to    see,    but    to    live,    a    real 

dians  on  the  horizon.     The  Black-feet  Indian   life.     Bull-boats  were  brought 

were  everybody's  enemies.    Our  party  into  service  for  crossing  the  streams, 

immediately    prepared    for    an    attack  Before  they  passed  beyond  the  range 

and    sent    Indian   runners   back   to   in-  of   the   buffaloes    they   stopped   a    few 

form   the  old  camp.     In  an  incredil)ly  days  to  dry  some  meat,  for  game  was 

short    time    Capt.    Sublette    with    his  sometimes  scarce.     They  found   some 

men  and  friendly  Indians  joined  them,  berries   which   made    a   very   welcome 

In    the    meantime    the    chief    of    the  variety    to    their    diet.      The    air    was 

Black-feet     had     approached     with     a  clear   and    the    weather   beautiful, 

white  flag.     A  half-breed,  named   An-  But  the  trappers  did  not  have  very 

toine,    with    a    friendly      Indian    went  good    luck.      When    they    came    to    a 

to    meet    him.      This    chief   had    killed  branch  of  the  Humboldt  river  sixteen 
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followed  that  stream  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  rest  turned  hack,  leav- 
ing Wyeth  and  his  eleven  men  to 
now   find  their  way  without  guidance. 

They  turned  northward  with  the 
intention  of  striking  the  Lewis  river 
and  following  it  to  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia.  It  is  presumed  thai 
they  were  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
^.^wyhee.  They  followed  the  stream 
until  the  canyons  forced  them  to  the 
plains  above.  One  day  they  traveled 
30  miles,  the  stream  in  a  narrow 
gorge  1,000  feet  below  them,  with 
no  way  of  getting  to  its  waters.  In 
all  my  father's  rugged  life  of  ad- 
venture and  hardship  T  have  never 
heard  him  complain  of  but  this  one 
day.  The  dry  atmosphere,  the  great 
thirst,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
future  tried  even  his  endurance.  Be- 
fore night,  however,  they  saw  horse 
tracks  leading  down  the  precipitous 
blnfT,  and  both  men  and  horses  made 
a  difificult  descent  to  reach  the  water. 

In  a  few  days  they  met  different 
bands  of  the  Shoshone  Indians.  They 
traded  with  these  Indians  for  dried 
salmon  which  was  to  be  their  future 
food.  Some  ten  or  twelve  dav's  after 
leaving  the  trappers  the}'  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Owyhee  river  where  it 
falls  into  the  Lewis,  and  they  found 
a  large  encampment  of  Indians  who 
were  very  friendly  and  hospitable. 
They  had  assembled  there  for  the 
salmon    fishing. 

They  continued  up  the  Lewis  river 
slowly,  often  stopping  to  trap  beaver 
on  the  streams  that  flowed  into  this 
river.  The}-  knew  that  the  skins 
would  be  worth  money  to  them  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Columbia.  Some- 
times they  had  to  live  on  beaver  meat, 
sometimes  thej'  could  buy  salmon 
from  the  Indians,  who  were  generally 
very  friendh'. 

They  made  the  Indians  understand 
that    they    wished    to    go     to    Walla 


Walla  and  by  signs  and  by  drawing 
the  route  in  the  sand  they  received 
their  directions  from  them.  So  they 
left  the  river  and  started  to  cross 
the    Blue   Mountains. 

Game  was  scarce;  they  met  no 
more  Indians;  they  were  for  some 
days  on  a  short  allowance  of  food; 
and  at  last  had  none  at  all.  They 
killed  an  old  horse  and  the  next  day 
Wyeth  with  four  of  the  men  and  the 
best  horses  hurried  on  to  reach  Walli 
Walla  and  send  back  relief.  Father 
took  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  part}- 
They  dried  some  of  the  old  horse 
meat.  Their  condition  was  very  des- 
perate indeed,  the  men  stealing  from 
each  other.  Father  had  inured  him- 
self  to   one   meal   a   day. 

While  on  the  last  ridge  of  the 
mountains  they  observed  on  the  hori- 
zon what  seemed  to  be  a  cloud.  It 
proved  to  be  Mt.  Hood.  They  came 
out  on  the  plains  and  there  found  a 
few  berries.  Coming  to  various  trails 
they  took  the  deepest  worn,  .\fter 
following  it  all  day  they  came  to  a 
fine  creek  running  west.  There  they 
found  Indians  and  thankfully  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  the  chief  to  a 
feast  of  roasted  dog.  The  next  day, 
the  18th  of  October,  brought  them 
to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  where  Wyetii 
had     been    for     two     or    three     dajs*. 

They  were  most  kindly  received  at 
the  Fort  by  the  clerk  and  his  men 
and  ate  bread  for  the  first  time  since 
the   first   of  June. 

Thev-  now  decided  to  part  with 
their  horses,  which  father  did  with 
real  regret,  to  descend  the  Columbia 
river  in  a  boat.  A  boat  was  procured 
with  two  Canadians  to  manage  it  and 
they  started  the  day  after  father's 
arrival.  And  what  an  easy  way  it 
seemed  to  travel,  compared  to  what 
they  had  gone  through.  They  en- 
joyed   the    scenery,    camped    on    the 
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shore    at    night,    often    witli    friendly 
Indians. 

On  the  29th  day  of  Octolier  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  after  hav- 
ing been  seven  months  on  tlie  way. 
This  fort  belonged  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.,  and  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  a  little  east  (»f  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette.  Dr.  McLaughlin 
Ihc  chief  factor,  received  them  kindly 

A    few    days    later    some    of    them 
my    father    among    the    number,    not 
feeling    that    their   journey    was    com 
plete  until   they  had   seen   the   Pacilic 


took  an  Indian  canoe  and  paddled 
down  the  river.  They  encamped  one 
night  on  Tongue  Point  near  where 
Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  and  then 
went  on  to  Fort  George  or  Astoria. 
From  there  they  got  a  yawl  and 
sailed  over  to  Chenuok  Point,  then 
crossed  the  broad  bay  to  Clatsop 
Point,  landing  on  the  east  side.  Not 
satisfied  yet,  toward  sundown  my 
father  walked  alone  the  three  miles 
around  this  Point,  to  wIutl'  he  had 
an  nninterrni)tcd  v'ww  of  the  sun  set- 
ting into  the  broad    I'acific. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids 

January,  1910 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
held  in  the  Historical  Room  of  the  Ryerson  Public  Library  building,  on 
Wiednesday  afternoon,  January  26,  iQio,  the  meeting  being  presided  over 
by  President  Butterfield.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary,  which   was  ordered  printed  and  sent   to  the  members: 

January   26,    1910. 

Your  Secretary  presents  the  following'  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  but  one  regular  meeting  was 
held.  This  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  21,  1909,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Widdicomb 
read  his  paper  on  "The  early  history  of  the  furniture  industry  in  Grand  Rapids." 
This  paper  was  published  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Michigan  Tradesman,  and  then 
appeared  as  Numbei-  5  of  the  Society's  publications.  Number  4  of  the  Society's 
publications  being  the  paper  on  "Daniel  Ball,  as  a  banker,"  read  at  the  meeting 
held  on  January  5,   1909.     Both   publications   were  duly  sent  to   the  members. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Secretary  can  not  report  more  regular  meetings,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  persons  to  write  papers. 
During  the  year  the  Secretary  has  interviewed  and  written  letters  to  about  25 
different  persons  urging  them  to  prepare  papers  for  the  Society.  A  number  of 
these  have  consented  to  do  this.  Init  the  papers  are  not  yet  ready.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  than  frequent  meetings  at  which  historical  papers 
are  read.  The  Secretai-y  believes  tliat  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Society  is  more 
persons  who  are  willing  to  make  historical  study  and  investigations  and  prepare 
papers  for  these  meetings.  Suggestions  with  reference  to  papers  will  be  gladly 
received. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  at  the  pi'esent  time  is  52.  as  compared 
with  54  of  a  year  ago.  The  Society  lost  two  members  by  death  during  the  year 
as    follows: 

Mrs.   E.   P.   Fuller. 

Rt.    Rev.    Geo.    D.    Gillespie. 

The    new   members   elected   during  the   year  were  as   follows: 

Mrs.   James  H.   Campbell. 

Mr.   Warren   N.   Fuller. 

Mr.    John    Mowatt. 

Municipal   Affairs   Committee,   Grand   Rapids   Board   of  Trade. 

Mr.    Wm.    Widdicomb. 

The  Secretary  would  again  urge  upon  the  Society  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  membership.  The  fees  received  from  members  are  used  almost  entirely  for  the 
publication  of  the  papers.  The  more  members  we  have  the  more  papers  we  can 
publish,  and  an  increased  number  of  published  papers  will  aid  us  in  securing 
members. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Secre- 
tary turned  over  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  L,lbrary  the  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be   sent   out    to   historical   organizations   for   exchange   purposes. 

The  Secretary  submits  herewith  the  following  statement  of  the  Lewis  G.  Stuart 
Fund,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  as  Trustees. 
The  principal  of  this  Fund  as  originally  received  is  invested  in  6  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  American  Light  and  Traction  Company,  par  value  $600;  and 
10    shares    of   preferred    stock    in    the    Michigan    Light    Company,    par    value    $1,000. 
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Tlic   following  is  a  statement   of  the   receipts  during   the   year: 

Balance  on   hand   in  bank,   January   1,   1909    $194.G3 

Dividends   from   American    Liglit    &    'Pi-action   Co $  IJti.flO 

Dividends   from    Michigan    Light    Co fiO.OO 

Interest   on   balance   in   bank    fi.l2 


Income    for    the    year    $102.1 
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Total    receipts    $296.75 

Disbursed   during   the    year   for   books    $  97.18 

Balance  on  hand  in  bank.  January  1.  1910   $199.57 

It  \\ill  be  recalled  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Stuart  Fund  $50  a 
year  of  the  income  is  to  be  expended  for  books  and  the  balance  is  to  be  added 
to  the  principal.  More  than  $50  was  expended  last  year,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  unexpended  balance  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding yeai'.  On  Api-il  1.  1909.  the  l)eginning  of  the  Library  year,  this  unexpended 
balance  was  $39.07— making  the  amount  available  to  be  expended  for  books  to 
April   1,    1910,    $89.07. 

Recently  the  Secretary  was  called  upon  l>y  the  American  Historical  Association 
to  give  a  report  of  the  historical  collection  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library. 
The  following  paragraph  from  his  report  to  the  Association  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society: 

"There    are    almost    2.500    volumes    all    on     Michigan,    also    a     large    number    of 

pamphlets  not  catalogued,   and  many   manuscripts  not  mounted.     Of  these   there  are 

several    thousand.      Of   the    bound    volumes    SOD   are   Michigan    newspapers,    nearly   all 

of  them  Grand   Rapids.     All  together  the   Library   has   about   10.000   pieces   of   printed 

and    manusci'ipt   material   relating   to    the   history   of   ISIichigan." 

All    of    which    is, 

Resijectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL   H.    RANCK,    Secretary. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Bishop 
Gillespie,  and  on  motion  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  two,  of  which 
the  Pres'idcnt  s'honld  be  one,  should  draft  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  death 
of  these   two  members.     The   Pres'ident   appointed   Mrs.   James   II.    Campbell 

as  the  second  member  of  the   Committee. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer: 

January  26.   1910. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  18.  1909   $  38.48 

Received   for  dues  during  1909    47.00 

Jime   interest    ■''8 

$  86.26 
Less   invoice   of   Tradesman   Co.   for   supplies    20.40 

Balance $65.86 

December    interest 90 

Balance   due   the    Society    $  66.76 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  S.   COLE!MAN,    Treasurer. 

On   motion   the   Secretary   was   then   instructed   to   cast  the   ballot   of  the 

Society  for  the  old  officers,  who    were   duly   declared   elected',  as   follows: 

President:   Mr.    Roger  'W.   Butterfleld. 
First   Vice-President:    Mr.    Lewis    G.    Stuart. 
Second   Vice-President:   Mr.   Geo.    W.   Thayer. 
Treasurer:   Mr.   Frank  S.   Coleman. 
Secretary:    Mr.    Samuel   H.   Ranck. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

SAMUEL   H.    RANCK,    Secretary. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids 

Janlauy   17,    1911 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids  was  held 
in  the  Historical  Room  of  the  Ryerson  Public  Library  building,  on  Tuesdaj- 
evening,  January  IT,  I'.lll.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Second  Vice- 
President    Tha3'er   presided. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  several  reports  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  which  the  Society  voted  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
members: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Balance  on   hand   January  27,    1910    $  69.26 

Rf-reived   for   dues    44.00 

$113.26 
Disbursements. 

May  6.  1910.     Tradesman  Company    $  4.95 

April    S.    1910    ■ 19.75      $  24.70 

Balance  in   Grand  Rapids   Savings   Bank    $  88.56 

January    17,    1911. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

FRANK   COLEMAN.    Treasurer. 

On  motion  this  report  was   received   and  referred  to  a  committee   to  be 

appointed  by  the   President,  for  audit. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

To  the   INIembers   of   the  Historical   Society   of  Grand   Rapids: 

In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  but  one  regular  meeting  was  held.  This 
was  on  Thursday  evening,  December  29,  1910.  when  Mrs.  Henry  Hulst  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Some  early  legends  and  history  of  Michigan."  On  account  of  certain 
questions  of  copyright  involved  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived   for   publication. 

The  same  difficulty  was  experienced  this  last  year  as  the  year  before  in  getting 
people  to  write  papers.  A  number  of  persons  have  promised  papers,  and  are  at 
work  on  them,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  several  will  he  ready  in  the  near  future. 
The  Secretary  can  only  repeat  what  he  has  mentioned  in  previous  reports  that 
nothing  adds  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  than  meetings  at  which  papers  are 
read       Suggestions  for  papers  will  always  be  gladly  received. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Secretary  believes  that  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  endeavor  to  secure  representatives  of  the  various  foreign 
langi;ages  in  Grand  Rapids  to  prepare  papers  on  their  particular  element  in  this 
city.  Some  of  these  people  have  come  to  us  so  recently  that  it  would  really  be 
history  in  the  making,  but  if  this  was  carefully  written  at  this  time  it  would  be  of 
great  i-alue  to  the  history  of  the  city  of  the  future:  for  example,  papers  of  this 
kind  could  be  prepared  on  tlie  Greek,  Syrian.  Armenian,  Lithuanian,  and  other 
foreign  elements  in  the  community,  not  to  mention  the  Holland,  Polish,  Norwegian. 
Swedish.  French,  German.  Irish,  etc.  In  such  a  series  of  papers  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  historic  or  economic  causes  which  led  to  their  immigration  or  settling  in 
Grand    Rapids,   a   brief   account    of  some   of   their   early   countrymen    who   came   here 
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and  finally  a  summary  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of  those  here  at  the  present 
time.  Such  a  series  of  papers  would  he  not  only  history  as  it  is  being  made,  but 
it  would  also  ser\e  as  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  various  foreign  elements  which 
are    now    in    the    process   of   assimilation    in    Grand    Rapids. 

The  number  of  members  of  tlie  Society  at  the  present  time  is  51.  as  compared 
with  52  of  a  year  ago.  Two  members  dropped  out  on  account  of  leaving  the 
city,    as   follows: 

Miss  Ida  L.  Rosenberg. 
Mr.   John  Ihlder. 

The    new    memb<^r    elected    during    the    year    was: 
Mrs.   James   P.    Brayton. 

The  Secretary  submits  herewith  tlie  following  statement  of  the  lewis  G. 
Stuart  Fund.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
T/ibrary  Commissioners,  as  trustees.  Tlie  principal  of  this  fund  as  originally  re- 
ceived is  invested  in  6  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  American  Light  and  Traction 
Company,  par  value  $600;  and  10  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  Michigan  Light 
Comp.'.ny,  par  value  $1,000.  During  the  past  year  from  the  accumulated  surplus 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  invested  in  three 
shares  of  Commonwealth  Power  Railway  and  Light  Company  preferred  stock  at 
$85  a  share,  par  value  $300,  making  the  total  amount  of  par  value  invested  in  this 
fund   $1,900. 

The   following-   is    a   statement    of   the    receipts   and    expenditures   for    the   year: 

Balance  in   Iiank,   January   1.   1910    $199.57 

Dividends    from    American    Light   and    Traction    Company    ....$  36.00 

Dividends  from  Michigan   Light  Co 60.(10 

Dividends  from  Commonwealth  Light  Railway  and  Power  Co.       9.00 

Interest    on    balance    in   bank    3.28 

Contributed   to  principal   by   Mr.   L.   G.    Stuart    20.49     $128.77 

Total   receipts    $328.34 

Disbursements   for   books    $  50.55 

Three  shares  stock  Commonwealth    L.   R.   and  P.   Co.   at  $85    .  .    255.00     $305.55 

Balance  on  hand  in  liank,   January  1,   1911    $  22.79 

It  will  be  recalled  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  Stuart  Fund  $50  a  year 
of  the  income  is  to  be  expended  for  books  and  tlie  balance  added  to  the  principal. 
In  accordance  with  these  provisions  the  ainount  available  to  be  expended  for  books 
from   April   1,    1910,   to  April   1,   1911,   is   $53.66. 

The   only   publication   issued   during   the   year   was  a   small   leaflet   giving   a   sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  which  was  sent  out  to  the  members  . 
All   of  which   is. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL   H.    RANCK,    Secretary. 

The  Secretary  at  the  request  of  President  Butterfiekl  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Society  the  question  of  publishing  along  with  the  Society's 
f)aper£  permanent  memorials  of  the  people  who  have  made  the  city,  whether 
such  persons  were  members  of  the  Society  or  not.  It  was  voted  that  this 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  to  report  to  the 
Societ}'  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Tt  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  print  and 
send  to  the   members  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Tt  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  get  papers  from  the 
various  foreign  elements  in  the  city  along  the  line  suggested  in  his  annual 
report. 

The  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
indiscriminate  changing  of  street  names: 

Resolved:  1.  Tliat  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids  respectfully  protest 
against   the   changing   of   names    of   streets   by   which    they   have   long    been    known. 
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Many  of  tliese  names  have  been  associated  with  the  foundation  and  growth  of 
the  city,  are  of  historical  significance,  and  in  many  cases  tliey  perpetuate  the  names 
of  founders,  pioneers,  and  Ituilders  of  the  city.  Such  clianges  not  only  destroy  his- 
torical continuity,  by  depriving  the  city  of  its  inherited  individuality,  taut  entail 
needless  confusion  and  expense  in  property  transfers  and  other  matters.  The  new 
names  proposed  are  offer  meaningless,  as  is  the  latest  proposition  to  change  the 
name  of   Kent   Street   to   Bond   Street. 

Resolved:  2.  That  the  President.  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  be  instructed  to  sign  and  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Common 
Council. 

It  was  voted  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Societ}-  for  the  old  officers,  who  were  duly  declared 
elected   for   the    ensuing   year,   as   follows: 

President:     Roger   W.    Butterfleld. 
First  Vice-President:     Lewis  G.   Stuart. 
Second   Vice-President:     George    AV.    Thayer. 
Treasurer:     Fiank    S.    Coleman. 
Secretary:     Samuel  H.  Ranck. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

SAMUEL  H.  RAXCK,  Secretary. 
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